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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are partTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contriluting. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
ane:dotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regar s short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paratraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped ani addressej envelope is enclosed every effort will Le made to return 
promptly unsuitable MS 35. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
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May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. - 


Cascs for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


HE RATE OF. POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the Unite! Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 34d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, Le taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
(LAST WEEKS.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. (LAST WEEKS.) 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 

SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEE TO-DAY, Sept. 21, at 2.30. 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 

Box Office open ro to ro. Telephone 3193 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 2S., 3S., 5S., of usual Agents. Queen's Hall Box Office, and of RoBertr 
NeEwMan, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


THE LATEST. AND. BEST NOVELS, 


6s. Each. 


A LADDER OF SWORDS. Sir Gitpert Parker, M.P, 
Author of ‘‘The Right of Way,” &c. 
The scene of Sir Gilbert Parker's latest romance is laid in the days of “Good 
Queen Bess,” and a romantic line runs through the book, England's great Queen 
being. one of its charactcrs. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. W. Somerset Mavucuam, Author 
of ‘Mrs. Craddock," &c. 


Mr. Maugham, whos2 * Mrs. Craddock"! was one of the most distinctive novels of 
last year, tells the story of a barrist r, who, although he is in love with a charming 
widow, marries a barmaid from conscientious motives. ‘The marriage is not a succcss, 
and the young couple live a cat-.nd-dog life, terminated by the death of the woman. 


THE GREY WORLD. Everyn UNDERHILL, 


This is the story of a boy who remembers, not only his previous incarnation ¢s a 
street-urchin, but also an intervening period of residence among the disembodied 
spirits of the dead. 


THE FUGITIVE. Ezra S. Brupno. 


Mr. Brudno tells in a powerful and dramatic manner the Russian persecution of the 
Jew, and the forces which drive him to America. 


THE CHALLONERS. EE. F. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” 


The Daily Mail -—‘*‘ The Challoners' must be pronounced not only the best book 
he has given us, but one of the best novels published so far this year.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘‘THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Grey Wor-p. By Evelyn Underhill. 6s. (Hetnemann.) 

Morocco. Painted by A. S. Forrest, d scribed by S. L. Bensusan. 
C. Black.) 

Capricious Carouine. By E. Maria Albanesi. 6s. (Methuen), 

Tue Merky-Go-Rounp. By William Somerset Maugham. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

*“Hotsein:" LitrLte Booxs on Art. By Beatrice Fortescue. 2s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


zos. net. (A. & 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


(ONS <b SPARICS — chy 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
Gd. 


“ Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 


«The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—Tlie Atheneum, 

‘The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’"—Vanity Fatr, 

‘** Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Irish Times. 


“The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasnred by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female pocts,""—Globe. 

“She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch."— Freeman's Journal, 


“The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea of the 
Celtic’ melancholy ; their ten‘er human appeal is irresistible, and none of them is 
lackin& in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry "—Daily Mail. 

“Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm."—Manchester Guardian. 

©The Child 'is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may very 
well stund beside Stevenson's fine Jines in Underwoods."— The Sketch, 


UPWARD,” 


2s. net. 


JE leah et, The Best THE 
Week| 
SPHERE) | née: SRPEnIE 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


REE: RETREAT. 7 OoNaU KD EN-: 


LIFE IN ST... PETERSBURG, 
By our Special Artist. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sécele. 

The Pretty Children Competition.—I confess to considerable 
gratification at the interest which has been excited by our Pretty 
Children Competition and at the compliment of imitation which has 
been paid me by more than one London newspaper. 
As might have been expected there has been a great 
difference of opinion as to the relative beauty of the 
children, and | have the more reason to congratulate 
myself that the adjudication was placed with those 
against whom there could be no appeal. 


An “Autumn Foliage” Competition.—As supple- 
mental to our Photographic Competition which still 
flourishes merrily, bringing me several hundred photo- 
graphs each week, | have pleasure in offering a 
separate prize—a No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, value 
43 12s. 6d.—for the best example of autumn foliage 
that | receive by the end of the month of October, 
these photographs to be addressed, Editor Autumn 
Foliage Competition. 


The Old Adam.—The rejoicings over the birth of 
a son to the King and Queen of Italy afford an ironic 
comment on the feminism of the day. We have 
been told that the Czarina has had to occupy an 
inferior position simply because she had no son, and 
the Italian people have been bitterly disappointed 
because their King had daughters only. From the 
extreme depression in which the Russians and 
Italians are represented as having been plunged you 
would think there had never been an Empress 
Catherine nor a Queen Elizabeth, to say nothing of 
Queen Victoria. Even more ironic, however, is the 
fact that America, the home of feminism, has never 
had, and is not likely to possess, a woman _ president. 
Indeed, it was only the other month that an Ameri- 
can woman wrote a book to prove that the position of 
a woman under a republic is inferior to that under a monarchy, 


A Strange Language.—The sale last week of Lord Strathmore’s 
famous herd of pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus cattle at Glamis drew the 
greatest cattle-breeders from every corner of the country and gave a 


QUEEN ELENA OF ITALY, WHO HAS JUST GIVEN AN HEIR TO THE THRONE OF THE ITALIAN KINGDOM 


great chance to the reporters. One panegyric in particular which I 
have been reading says that one cow, though nine years old, “is 
still in wonderful bloom.” The “ gem of the offerings ” is described 
as being “ exceedingly stylish, perfect in her shape, and a graceful 
walker.” Among the curious collection of epithets is one describing 


Morgan 


KING EDWARD AND HIS FAMILY AT THE BRAEMAR GATHERING 
The King has on his right the Duke of Fife and on his left the Prince of Wales and his three children 


“a fine short-lezged, thick-fleshed cow with a pretty head.” Reference 
is made to a “short-legged, blocky, handsome young cow, showing 
a good deal of style and great polled character all over.” A yearling 
is described as “ of substance, well topped, and carrying herself with 
considerable grace.” One not:s the use of prominent names of the 
day, for one bull calf was called Makharoff and another Vladivostok. 


Nee tab eT. eS 


Guigont & Bossi 


The child is to be christened Humbert and is to be called Prince of Piedmont, the title of ‘‘ Prince of Rome"’ having been abandoned in deference to the Papacy. 
The Queen is here shown with her two little girls, Princess Yolande and Princess Mafalda 


LAE PALE ER 


Soe Tem nae The 


Keeping Coal.—A great deal of the coal sold in London is often 
stacked on wharfs for days exposed to all sorts of weather before it is 
sold to the consumer. Exposure of this sort deprives coal of a con- 


Langer 
MRS. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


The popular wife of a popular actor-manager. Mrs. Alexander is a charming 
hostess who pleasantly seconds her husband through a round of social engagem 2nts 


siderable quantity of its heating power and makes 
it in addition burn very rapidly. Many coal mer- 
chants now unload their coal into zinc sheds which 
protect it from the weather and preserve its heat- 
ing power. Coal that has been exposed for any 
length of time to the weather is not worth more 
than tos. a ton, but the householder pays double 
that price for it every day in London. 


The Talking Horse.—The talking horse has 
set all Germany talking. He does not actually talk 
but he can do almost any:hing else that a human 
being cando. At first everyone believed it was a 
trick-—a concealed ostler giving him certain signs— 
but a committee has gone into the matter and at 
any rate has not found out the trick. Hans, the 
horse in question, signifies “yes” by nodding his 
head up and down ; “no,” by shaking it sideways. 
If a number of people are put in a row he will 
indicate how many men, how many women, and how 
many children there are; he will tell you who is 
the fattest perso 1 in the row and who is the thinnest ; 
how many people are wearing straw hats and how 
many are bareheaded. He knows about twenty 
mclodies, and he has other accomplishments, 


A Cookery Book for Nothing.—I am afraid I 
misled some of my readers who have been applying 
to Liebigs for a copy of their excellent cookery book 
known asthe Lemco Cookery Bovk. This excellent 
little book with its many interesting recipes cin only 
be obtained by sending a shillingsworth of stamps to 
Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C., or as an alternative 
Lemco wrappers, 


Wonderful Horse. 
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Irritating Passengers.—For some peculiar reason numbers of 
railway passengers never pay any regard to the fact that the netting 
in the carriages is only intended for light luggage ; they dump into it 
heavy boxes and hand bags, with the frequent result that some of 
these weighty packages fall on the heads of some luckless passenger 
who has the misfortune to be sitting under them, Another 
dangerous habit that many railway passengers have is the one of 
flinging open the door of the carriage when the train is coming 
alongside the platform instead of waiting util it has stopped. This 
habit is one of considerable 
danger to those standing on 
the platform and has often 
been the cause of serious 
accidents. 


A Military Problem 


[The papers join in condemning the 
farcical manner in which the manceuvres 
were conducted. } 


Why need the public fume and fret? 
They’ve had their money’s worth. 

They want a big sham fight and get 
The biggest sham on earth. 


Rivals.—Scarborough is 
living in anticipation of the 
opening of the new marine 
drive round the Castle Hill 
next season by the Prince 
of Wales. It was to have 
been laid out in two years, 
but it has taken eight to 
complete. If the contractor 
had to pay up the £15,000 
due for penalties for the 
six years delay it would 
make a serious inroad on 
his profits. By the way, 
Bridlington, the local rival 
of Scarborough, has been 
waking up within the last 
year or two, and the quaint- 
ness of the old port there will shortly be overshadowed by the 
magnificence of the new ;romenade and a_ projected new pier. 
A handsome pavilion on the Prince’s Parade with an excellent 
Viennese band is already in being, and by June of next year the 
north beach will be so transformed that Scarborough will really 
have to look to its laurels. Lord Londesborough’s town affects to 
despise its modest neighbour, but apart from the freaks of fashior. 
Bridlington is the place for a man in search of health anda bracing 
atmosphere. 


To stick upon the beaten track 
For fear of crops and game 

To all except the very slack 
May seem a trifle tame. 


But it is nice to think our men 
Can be so well-behaved ; 

They didn’t learn a lot, but then 
Just think of what we saved. 


But still the question’s left, of course, 
When all is said and done, 

If French had been a German force 
Would Wynne have really won? 


Copyright in U.S.A. of the New York World” 
THE THINKING HORSE 


HANS, 


It is here shown with 
The horse has been examined by a commitee 


Which has excited so much controversy in Germany. 
its owner, Wilhelm von Osten. 
of experts and veterinary surgeons, who declare that the horse's capacity for 
making calculations and reasoning can only be accounted for on the basis of 


amental capacity that is absolutely human 
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Three Generations of Vergers.—James Carne, whose age is 
ninety-eight, still performs his duties as verger of St. Columba Church 


Carslake Winter-Wood 


A VETERAN VERGER OF NINETY-EIGHT 


and parish 
clerk of St. 
Columb 
Minor, Corn- 
wall. For 
three gene- 
rations the 
family have 
held. the 
same _ posts, 
whilst be- 
tween them 
they have 
performed 
their duties 
for 165 years, 
The connec- 
tion of the 
family dates 
from the 
fifteenth cen- 
tury, while 
their lineage 
can be traced 
from the fifth 
century. 
Being a deli- 
cate youth 
James Carne 
was not able 
to follow the 
calling of his 
father and 
grandfather, 


that of stonemason ; he was in consequence apprenticed to a tailor. 
Growing stronger he became a postman, and for twenty-one years 


he walked ten miles a day without a break. 


Heads for the Hall.—Deer forests are, of course, the luxury of 


the very rich, for the rents are extremely high. 
brewing frame recently purchased a forest at 
Fannich and had ten stags in a couple of days. 
Lord Northampton fortunately inherited the forest 
at Lochluiehart from the friend of Carlyle and had 
fifteen stags lately. In the same district Mr. Frith 
had a very fine ten-pointer, the brow antlers being 
104 in. long, span 33 in., and height 38 in. Mr. 
Beadmore Rosehall had a beautiful stag, a veritable 
“monarch of the glen,” having ten points and 
weighing 27 st. At Glenquoich, where the King 
will be the guest of Lord Burton, a_ splendid 
eleven-pointer and a royal fell to his lordship’s 
rifle. The finest head of the season so far has 
fallen to the rifle of Mr. C. D. Rudd, the South 
African millionaire. It is a magnificent royal with 
extraordinarily long points and thick, rough horns. 


Trophies of the Forests.—Sport in the high- 
land deer forests has exceeded all 
expectations this year, and some 
heavy bags have been obtained. 
It is true that the number of / 
“royals” brought down has not 
been so great as in some 
former years, but the deer 
have been in splendid con- 
dition. Some of the forests 
have improved wonderfully 
of late years, and that at 
Lochrosque belonging to 
Sir Arthur Bignold shows 
very good results from its 
careful nursing, It is rapidly 
coming to the front rank, 
and within the last few days 
Sir Arthur has had seventeen 


Mr. Watney of 


Muffin Bell. 


stags including one royal. 


DEB Adee re 


In the adjoining forest Mr. Combe of 
Strathconon had sixteen splendid stags. 


The Marquis of Zetland, 


who lately became owner of a forest in the same district, had a 
magnificent ten-pointer, while his son, Lord Ronaldshay, brought 


down seven stags to his own rifle. 
c=} 


dndre Chaignon 


ON A SWISS GLACIER 


You might think that this young lady is in a very dangerous position. She 

is actually far safer than if she were crossing the Strand. Walking up most 

of the well-known glaciers in Switzerland is much easier than it looks in 

photographs, and there are more accidents from slipping on grassy slopes 
than from slipping on the snow-covered ice 


The Feast of Muffins.—The approach of the muffin man is at 
hand, for on September 27 and not before does he come out from 


his fastnesses. 


The date is traditional, based no doubt on some 


long-forgotten story yet still maintained in the trade— 


the “ walking trade” that is. 


Shoreditch is the centre 


of the London muffin trade. 


THE LATEST THING IN BICYCLES 
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We often see children riding in front of bicycles in infinite peril, but here is a home-made adaptation of ‘a 
bicycle made for two"’ applied to an ordinary bicycle 


The Correct Muffin Man.—The regular “ walking 
man” buys his toothsome confection from the big 
manufacturer in Shoreditch. 
5s. worth, which represents a large trayful, is 1s. 3d. 
He may make more, and sometimes does, by raising 
the standard price, but this is a risky process as if 
the muffins are dear fewer people buy them. 
to leave a deposit on the trayful he takes 
away to make good any loss or accident 
which may occur. 
done on Sundays when the shops are shut. 
Let us hope that the muffin bell wil not 
disappear in the vendetta against street 
noises. 


His legitimate profit on 


He has 


The best trade is always 


The ‘ Toff Walker.”— 
The man knownas the * toff 
walker” is he who buys not 
from the ordinary mart at 
Shoreditch but from local 
bakers. He has a 
lordly way of buy- 
ing up a_baker’s 
entire stock at a 
cheap rate, running 
all risks as to the 
sale of it. To do 
this obviously he 
must be to some 
extent a man _ of 
substance. He 
draws his clzentéle 
from the West-end. 


ark 
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Two Miss Trees have Acted “ Ariel.” 


Golf in the Far North.—The popularity of Dornoch as a golfing 
resort increases yearly. Recently there has been a great extension 
of the course, 
and it is now re- 
garded as one of 
the finest in the 
kingdom. Dur- 
ing the last few 
days Taylor, the 
Surrey _ profes- 
sional, has been 
playing at Dor- 
noch, and al- 
though he had 
never seen the 
course before his 
brilliant play 
fairly astonished 
the local cham- 
pions. His play 
was regarded on 
all hands as be- 
ing magnificent, 
and he and his 
partner won a 
series of 
matches. Tay- 
Thisis nota beehive but a great Japanese statue of Buddha. lor is greatly 
It is hollow, and access to these windows is gained by charmed with 

staircases at the foot of the colossus the Dornoch 

course and _ its 

bracing air. Although he only came to play a series of exhibition 

games it Is certain that in future he will be no stranger to the course. 

The magnificent hotel which has been recently opened at Dornoch 

has given accommodation to the great influx of visitors to this 
spacious northern course. 


WINDOWS IN THE BACK OF BUDDHA 


Two Nationalities—In America when an American sailor signs 
on with the captain of a British ship he for the time being is regarded 
as a British subject, and only resumes his standing as an American 
citizen when the voyage for which he has signed has been-com- 
pleted and the agreement with the British captain is finished. 
A curious case arose in New York the other day of an American 
sailor who had signed on with a British ship which had been 
delayed im starting on her voyage. The sailor in the meantime was 
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whether he should be treated as a British or an American subject. 
It was finally decided to try him as an American citizen, the crime 
having been committed before he signed on with the English ship. 


““The Tempest.’’—I applaud Mr. Tree’s Shaksperean intentions 
even if | fail to appreciate some of his actual achievement, for the 
man who puts on such a charming fantasy as The Tempest when 
other managers are presenting rather indifferent plays is worthy of 
support. The character of Caliban does not at first sight appear to 
be very attractive to an actor-manager, but it suits Mr. Tree’s 
instinct for the grotesque. Miss Tree did very well with the character 
of Ariel considering 
that she is not quite 
suited for it; at 
any rate I cannot 
think that a sprite 
should be tall. 
The clown of Mr. 
Brough (whose act- 
ing jubilee is to be 
celebrated by the 
O. P. Club on Octo- 
ber 30) is generously 
funny in a large 
way. The note of 
the production is 
the general mount- 
ing, especially the 
shipwreck in the 
beginning. It is out 
of sight the best 
thing of that kind I 
have ever seen. [| 
think, 
that the animal 


From an old print 
DRAMATIC HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF —A 
paen Repeal MISS TREE AS “ARIEL” EIGHTY YEARS AGO 
parece 2 bene sane. Maria Tree made her first London appearance at Covent 
scenes Jars ON ONE Garden, September 10, 1819, as Rosina in Ihe Barber of 
although [ am sure Seville. Although she was a singer more than an actress 
all the children will she played Ophelia, Viola, Juliet, and Rosalind. She 
ie appeared as Ariel (with interpolated songs) in Macready's 
flock to it. Indeed, curious production of The Tempest at Covent Garden, 
Mr. Tree’s use of May 17, 1821. She retired from the stage in 1825 on 
Lamb's description her marriage with Mr. James Bradshaw, M.P. for Canter- 
bury, and died on February 17, 1862. She was sister to 
of the play shows 
that he has the 


Mrs. Charles Kean 
children in his eye. Just think of The Tempest in the Haymarket 
rivalling Drury Lane on Boxing Night. 


however, 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF ST, PIERRE AT AMBLETEUSE NEAR BOULOGNE 


St. Psenre was made abbot of Canterbury in a.p. 608. On his way to England the ship was wrecked and the abbot drowned. His body was washed ashore at Ambleteuse 
and buried there. A chapel was built on the spot where the body was found, and every August there is a pilgrimage celebration 
in which the Christ Child is carried through the streets as we see here 
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KING EDWARD AND SIR GILBERT PARKER AT 
MARIENBAD 


Sir Gilbert Parker, the well-known novelist and M.P., has 
surely arrived at last to the top rung of the ladder. The 
motto for his latest book, A Ladder of Swords. runs as 
follows: ‘On every height there lies repose; and so must we 
still be climbing. I.have been climbing a ladder of swords 

these many years’ 


Patents.—In discussing the Patent 
Office with an official I once ventured 
to express my wonder that any sane 
man should be so stupid as to make 
any invention in this-country, ‘‘ My 
‘dear fellow,” he said, ‘there are two 
answers to that. In the first place the 
inventor is never sure, and in the next 
if he were he could not help himself. He 
would be so-proud of producing something 
new as to want the whole world to know of it, 
and he would be so vain as to believe there 
was a fortune in anything he invented. 
Probably he would also be so avaricious as 
to venture a little in Patent Office fces on the 
off-chance of netting the fortune.” From 
which I gathered that men are inventors 
because they are gamblers and that the Patent 
‘Office is the little Monte Carlo where they 
put the stakeon. After January I next some- 
thing of the gambling element will dis- 
appear. The patentee of the future will be 
reasonably certain that he has not been antici- 
pated ; the office will make a half-century’s 
search and practically refuse to register if 
he has, but there will still be the delightful 
uncertainty as to whether the invention will 
sell, 


Penalties of Progress.—It would almost seem as if Nature resents 
any departure from the original mode of progression. When men 
rode much they developed bow legs and a jockey walk. When they 
took to the bicycle they put on the cycling hump and grew elongated 
feet. When the motor car came in it modified the bicycle hump and 
gave us a lesser stoop, a craned neck, and the motor glare. If you 
will have a man well set up, normally developed, and erect as Pro- 
idence intended him to be, you must bring him up on walking 
exercise—not, of course, the dawdling slouch of the lazy loafer but 
ithe spirited walk of the healthy human who treads the earth as if he 
owned it. This, too, is the season for walking. There are few 
‘deeper pleasures than a walking tour through the autumn-changing 
hedgerows of late September. Here you have to hand one means of 
-avoiding some of the penalties of progress. 

Costers at Play.—These sports attracted a large, merry, and 
good-humoured crowd to the athletic grounds at Kensal Rise the 
other day, and there were many amusing raves. One of the best was 
ithe basket race, in which each competitor had to carry ten baskets on 
his head and walk round with them over a half-mile circular course, 
and the inevitable spills evoked much merriment. There were 
also sack races, donkey races, pail-of-water races, and barrow 
races, Numerous handsome prizes were awarded, 
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Sir Gilbert Parker Arrives. 


A FIRE BRIGADE FAMILY 


Mr. Wells and his two sons. 

on the father’s right resigned from the London 

Fire Brigade to go out on the Discovery, in charge 
of the dogs 


RHE LATRIEE r. 


The Calculating Machine.—There is an impression that 
it is only in America—and possibly in Germany—that busi- 
ness men use the calculating machine as a regular aid to their 
clerks in their daily work. But I know of ore large City 
export house in which such a machine has been used for 
some years. It is marvellously accurate and helpful but it 
has a deteriorating effect on the human machine who works 
it. Before it was adopted the latter could run up rows of 
figures two or three at a time or make mental calculations 
with lightning rapidity. Since the mechanical aid has done 
the work that side of his brain has gone to sleep, and now he 
is hardly quite sure whether two and two make four unless 
his iron companion confirms the result. 


Holiday Expenditure.—There is no country in the world 
where the inhabitants spend so much upon holiday> as in 
England. For areputedly grave and serious people we really 
spend lavishly. The mere travelling expenses of the British 
holiday season would make a respectable total, not-to mention 
what is spent on seaside amusements. Even those disap- 
pointing entertainers, the pierrots, must reap a 
plentiful harvest. At Scarborough, which | sup- 
pose ts a fair sample of the average seaside resort, 
the rival troupes on the beach have paid the corpo- 
ration this season no Jess than £340 for the “‘ pitch.” 
They must have done good business to afford such 
a rental. 


The Secret of Masonry.—That vir- 
satile lady, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
has given an amusing reason for the 
secretiveness of Masons, and her grace, 
as a descendant of an illustrious line of 
Master Masons, should be an authority 
on the subject. Ata Masonic bazaar in 
the far north the other day she declared 
that Masonry “was invented to teach 
men how tokeep a secret.” Be this as it may, 
it is certainly true that the secret of Masonry 
is the only secret which woman, so far as is 
known, has never been able to cajole out of 
man. But then, according to her grace, ladies 
“don’t suffer from curiosity or any inquisitive- 
ness”’ ! 


Torquay Rabbits.—Some years ago the 
local authorities at Torquay purchased over 
1,000 acres of land near Dartmouth in con- 
nection with the scheme for supplying the 
town with water. The land, however, turned 
out to be a more profitable investment than 
was at first expected, for it contained an 
extensive rabbit warren which ‘is now well 
stocked with rabbits. | The sale of the rabbits 
brings in a good revenue and helps con- 
siderably to reduce local taxation. 


Cozens 


The son standing 


COSTERS AT PLAY 


A balancing baskets halt-mile race 


DHE YPAREER. 


Pin 


here is a very old joke of a very old gardener who on being 
asked his age said he was an “octogeranium.” This joke 
with a nice little picture appeared in Punch two weeks ago. I am not 
one of those persons who are rendered furious and almost apoplectic 
by meeting in the pages of Puch with a joke which one had 
known in earlier and better days, but there was-a circumstance 
that made this particular revival rather hard, and that was that the 
joke was a favourite one of Dean Hole’s, who used to tell it ia con- 
versation and who included it in one of his last books, and who had 
died the week before Puch used it. 
bt ss 

Is it worse to say ‘ musheroom ” or “ pruin” ? Upon this momen- 
tous question I heard some good intellects at work the other evening. 
Eventually it was decided that “ pruin” was the more objectionable 
because “ musheroom” makes so much more of a good thing, and 
also incidentally because the Irish peasants say “ musheroom.’’ So 
do the English peasants for that matter. My own taste is always 
rather for elongating than abbreviating a word. It is one of the 
pleasant things about a good restaurant that the waiters have time 
to say “ vegetables” in full and do not refer to asparagus as “ grass.” 

Mispronunciation can lead to amusing entanglements. I was 
at a village match this summer when for a few moments the whole 
prosperity of the afternoon hung in the balance, all through one 
letter of the alphabet. At one side of the field was a low bank with 
bushes on the top. Before the game the umpires agreed that the 
boundary was to be the edge of the ground, and play began. After 
a while a ball was hit to the foot of the bank, and the batsman, con- 
sidering it a four, walked across. Before he could reach his wicket 
it was put down, and he was told he was out. He appealed to both 
umpires, and one said he was out and the other said not out. For 
a while excitement raged, and then the two captains consulted and 
the man was allowed to resume his innings. 

It all came about in this way, that when the edge of the ground 
had been agreed on for the boundary, one umpire had meant the 
edge (or foot of the bank) and the other had meant the hedge (or top 
of it) ; and the one who meant edge had given the man in, and the 
one who meant hedge had given him out. 

ws * 

At a time when demands for inquiries into abuses seem likely to 
develop into an epidemic, may one ask if railway companies ever 
hold inquiries upon the lateness of trains? Because, for the lateness 
of every train there must be, somewhere or other, a reason. I take 
it that the first train of the day, for example, is punctual in leaving, 
If by nine o’clock the trains are beginning to leave five minutes late, 
the mistake that put things wrong must have occurred between the 
first train and nine. To trace it should not, therefore, be difficult. 
Is any effort to trace it ever made ? 

In the case of one line which I know too well the trains leave 
their starting place to time and begin to go wrong immediately after. 
Their particular weakness is to wait on bridges, like the grooms and 
porters in Tennyson’s “ Godiva.” The result is that I nevér reach my 
own station, twenty miles down the line, at the right time. Now 
could not the error which makes these unforeseen yet quite regular 
delays on the bridges be traced ? And being traced, removed?. It 
does not sound so extraordinarily difficult. They would be traced 
and removed in an ordinary business, and a railway company is only 
a bigger business. 

Or if there is no means of preventing the waits on the bridges, 
could they not be incorporated in the time tables ? 

* * 

Apropos of trains, in a sketch at one of the halls just now there 
is a new kind of joke. A moneylender approaches a ticket office 
and asks fora ticket to Walton. The man replies that there are three 
Waltons—Walton-on-the-Naze, Walton-on-Thames, and Walton- 
on-Sea. Which does he want? This plurality of Walton staggers 
the moneylender as a new idea, and for a while he is too perplexed 
to speak. Then he rallies and says that he will go to the cheapest. 

Now jokes about the parsimony of usurers are very old game, 
but this particular pleasantry has an element of irresponsibility that 
lifts it from the ruck, It is more than irresponsibility ; it. is a very 
orgy of incredibility. We are asked to believe in a moneylender 
whose economical instincts are so powerful that he is prepared to 
waste time in a town that he does not want for the sheer joy of saving 
some of the fare toa town that he does want. 1 like things like 
that. 

* * 

The renaissance of art on the hoardings a few years ago—or 

rather the adoption in this country of French formule for posters— 


A MIXED BAG. By Tartarin. 
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seems to have worked itself out. I see no artistic posters to-day, or 
very few. The tableful of gentlemen who are all monotonously 
smoking the same brand of cigarette is one of the most attractive ; 
but we seem for the most part to have returned to the old lurid 
manner. It is always absurd to try to get art into this country, and 
always will be. 

ya 


What is “ Larko”? I happen to know, because I read the 
advertisement of it in a paper, but if one were asked the question 
out of a clear sky, how long would it take to answer it rightly ? 
I have put it to several persons and they have all guessed wrong 
repeatedly. One suggested a teetotal substitute for champagne, 
which was very ingenious. I may as well say what Larko is. It is, 
a patent food for larks. 


Any 


S 


ys 


The spectacle of a chuckling old man with a new story is very 
exhilarating, but to see him discomfited is a sad blow. I watched one: 
the other night in a country inn parlour. He had been driving some 
beanfeasters about and had overheard this scrap of dialogue. Bill 
to Eliza: ‘‘ What are those red things in the hedge?” Eliza: 
‘* Blackberries, of course.” Bill: “ But they’re red. How can black- 
berries be red?” Eliza: ‘Stupid! Don’t you know that black- 
berries are always red when they’re green.” 

Now this story the old man told to every newcomer, and every 
newcomer received it well and did the old man good. And then there 
entered a Scotsman who listened gravely through it and then said. 
judiciously, *‘ Yes, it is certainly a paradox.” The old man’s face: 
fell, he fumbled with his beer, and soon after drifted away. The joke: 
was dead. 


o be 


I see that’ Sir Henry Irving has suggested the erection of a 
Shakspere statue in London. There are already two—one in 
Hamilton Place, Park Lane, which has the figures of Shakspere, 
Milton, and Chaucer, and one in Leicester Square, in full view of 
those homes of national drama, the Empire and the Alhambra.. 
But before any new statue is erected in London I wish someone 
would tell me the name of the hero commemorated in Holborn 
Circus. I have searched for his name again and again but to no» 
purpose. 


We Inglis- Fone 
A QUAINT WALKING ADVERTISEMENT 


Advertising cigars in the streets. of. Chicago 


“BOILING WATER” 
A most remarkable exhibition is being given by an American, Mr. Ralph Dean, at the Palace Theatre with what he calls the magic kettle. 


andkerchiefs and other things in what looks like boiling water, and he c 
The magic is effected by diluted liquid ai 
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THE TATLER 


THE MAGIC KETTLE AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


The Secrets of Sciemce as a 


sTurn’® im a Music-hall. 


BOILING THE KETTLE BLOCK OF ICE 


MAKING ICE CREAM BY BOILING 


4 


Ce ee, 


BOILING A HANDKERCHIEF IN A HAT 


Campbell & Gray 
ON IT 


LIGHTING A CIGAR BY POURING 


He pours what appears to be 
1 hat for a wash tub he washe 


vater upon some eggs and immediately they become blocks of ice, brittle as glass and hard as steel. In the same process he can convert grapes into hailstones. 


an burn ice and turn paraffin oil to ice in a glass tube. 
The temperature of the liquid is 312 deg. Fahr. below zero, and can freeze anything. 


Mr. Dean makes his own liquid air 
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DEE Adele Lake, 


Merely Mary Ann and Mainly Seymour Hicks. 


I 


SCENE: The production of Mr. Zangwill’s new comedy at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. The third act is over and apparently the success of the piece is 
assured. In the stalls Mrs, Imogen B, Stapp, a mountainous American blonde 
covered with Oteroesque jewels; she has an accent like a banjo and is talking to 
an eminent critic with whom she has scraped acquaintance. Mr. Hiram P. 
Stapp, ex-druggist of Onchorseville, Og., who has lately made a corner in 
chewing gum, is also present, but he is not necessary. 


M RS. STAPP (using the Republican version of the King’s 

English); Vl tell you what, Miss Eleanor Robson is just too 
bully for words! Iallow that Mr. Too and Froman, as we call 
him at home, has struck ile this time and struck it rich. 

THE EMINENT CRITIC (with a hatchet face and a laughter- 
proof shirt-front, uneasily yet critically): 1, on the whole, con- 
sider that the lady is an admirable artist with limitatiuns which are 
not, at present . . apparent. 

Mrs. Stapp: Wall, if they ain’t apparent, your journal can’t 
blame you if you don’t find them out. I suppose you ave acritic... 
ain’t you? You've got a kind of critical cut about you. 

THE EMINENT CRITIC (ot altogether displeased): Yes. 
a dramatic critic. 

Mrs, STApP: I judged that because you’ve not once laffed during 
the entire evening. Don’t you ever laff ? 

(THE EMINENT CRITIC, with the air of one courteously 
v descending from a comfortable pinnacle, explains at grea’ 
length the TRUE MISSION OF THE DRAMA.) 

Mrs. Stapp: Then you think that Zangwill--and really bright 
minds like him—are sent into the world in order to disseminate an 
atmosphere of gloom among their fellow men ? 

THE EMINENT CRITIC: I am one of those who hold that a grea* 
intellect should not deal with the trivialities of life. 

Mrs. Stapp (despising him in her heart but flaitering him 
with her tongue): Now that’s just great! When you go to th: 
theatre you want to cultivate “that tired feeling ?” You want to raise 
your tone fifty per cent. ? 

THE EMINENT CRITIC: I don’t say my owz tone. But—— 

Mrs. STApp: Oh I see. Youw’re pleased with the state of your 
tone as it is. You want it to remain normal. But other people 
need to have theirs elevated ? 

THE EMINENT CRITIC (with a semi-sickly smile): 1 think 
Mr. Zangwill is capable of better things (shrugging his shoulders). 
However, the play is a success (critically) so far. 

Mrs. Stapp: What do you think of the man in the profile ? 

THE EMINENT CRITIC: I don’t quite follow. ' 

Mrs. STAPP: Why, the actor with the Niagara wig. 

THE EMINENT CRITIC: Oh, Mr, Ainley. 

Mrs. Stapp: Tell me, do musicians—English musicians—go 
about with hair-fittings like that? In New York they would be 
gaoled for frightening the horses. 

THE EMINENT CRITIC: I think the gentleman’s hair is perhaps 
unnecessarily long, but then, you see, he is an impecunious composer. 
(Very wittily) Long hair and short purses generally go together. 

Mrs. Stapp (aside to her husband): Vve struck a man with 
a forty-horse-power brain, but if ever he were to laff they’d have the 
funeral next day. 

(Hiram takes a“ mottled pill for millionaires.”) 

Mrs. Stapp (¢o THE EMINENT CRITIC): Say, you get about a 
good deal. Do you know whether Marie Corelli’s new book, God’s 
Good Man, is really about Hall Caine? 

THE EMINENT CRITIC (acédly): Iam an ar‘? critic. 

(After the fourth act, which deals with countesses, MRS. 
Stapp, who has learnt many useful lessons as to how 
English society really behaves and how wittily English 
ladies really talk, collects her cloak and her husband. 
THE EMINENT CRITIC heaves a sigh of sorrow.) 

Mrs. Stapp (¢o HiS EMINENCE): It’s real wonderful how Miss 
Eleanor Robson has caught the English twang ! 

THE EMINENT CRITIC (hopelessly): English twang ? 

Mrs. Stapp (earnestly seeking for information): Well, what 
do you callit anyway? . A brogue? 

(Nonplussed, THE EMINENT ONE slinks out into the night.) 


lam 


Il. 


SCENE : The first night of ‘* The Catch of the Season’? at the Vaudeville. Mrs, 
Stapp is seated next to Count Zalmon von Gluckstein in the third row of the 
stalls, He has conferred the title of count upon himself for general merit. He 
is a completely bad man but does not wear whiskers. The Stapps have been 
feeding him for the fast three days at the Hotel ‘*Scecil’”’ Mr. Stapp is present, 
but no one else knows it. Soon after the opening of the first act ten ‘* Gibson 
Girls’? come on and the house rises ‘as one man,’? From this moment the 
triumph of Mr. Hicks is never in doubt. 
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By Frank Richardson. 


RS. STAPP: Say, Count, they’re real Beauts from Beautyville 
ain't they ? 

THE Count (tense with admiration): Vienna, Petersburg, 
Budapest, Paris. Nowhere such beauty. London is 
marvellous ! The Eden Theatre failed because Paris could not pro- 
vide enough pretty girls for the chorus. But here! This Hicks ! 
Mon dieu! Himmel! Great Seymour! Great Scot! : 

Mrs, Stapp: There are no flies on Hustler Hicks. 

THE CounT: “ Hustler?” What is that ? 

Mrs. Stapp: In Ammurriker we have three sorts or men— 
colonels, judges, and hustlers—and the hustler is the brightest 
brand. 

THE CouNT (bewildered): 
American ? 

Mrs. Stare: No, but he could /’ve there—which is high praise. 
I wish that man behind wouldn’t laff so much at the Hustler. You 
area man. Turn round and give him the frozen face. 

(THE COUNT turns round and glares at a gentleman in 

the fourth row of the stalls.) 

THE COUNT (satisfied with his performance): \ freeze him. 
Your word is law. 

(But in spite of THE COUNT’S cold-storage manwuvre 
the laughter of the man in the fourth row continues to 
the end of the play.) 

Mrs. STAPP: Seems to me the London dudes will desert the 
Gaiety and come here. ,These girls are prettier than 7he Prince of 
Pilsen troupe and there’s a story in the piece that even Hiram 
could understand—it he’d only sit up and be bright. 

(HIRAM does not move in the matter.) 

THE CouNT: And the story does not make interferement with 
the enjoyment of the play. 

(The man in the fourth row explodes with hilarity at Mr. 

Hicks’s manner of eating a slice of bread and butter.) 

Mrs. Stapp (¢vvitably): That man’s laff makes me tired. 

' THE CouNT: Me also. I freeze him again (repeats mesmeric 
treatment). 

Mrs. STAPP: Quite a lot of brainy lines. Didn’t Cosmo Hamil- 
ton marry Marie Tempest ? See, he’s written half the play. 

THE CouNT: No, no. That was Lord Cosmo de Lennox. 
Tree has engaged La Belle Tempest for His Majesty’s. I wrote for 
seats for the Jremiérve. But he refuse me. I, the representative of 
Le Petit Boulevardier / Conspuez Tree! I no set feet in his 
theatre—not even if I pay. Zut! 

aventually the curtain falls to immense enthusiasm 
which proves that THE CATCH OF THE SEASON Zs the 
success of the season. MRS. STAPP turns round to 
inspect the gentleman in the fourth row, who apparently 
has fallen a victim to his merriment.) 

Mrs. Stapp (astounded): Why! Sakes alive! 
you | 

(THE EMINENT CRITIC admits the fact but can offer no defence.) 

Mrs. Stapp: Your tone must have gone down seventy-five per 
cent, at least. 

(THE EMINENT CRITIC, covered with shame, goes off /0 
write a notice of the piece, explaining succinctly tre 
difference between Seymour Hicks and Henrik Tbsen.) 


But Monsieur Hicks is not an 


ID Stara sls 


Corellian Love Song 


[It is announced that over forty tons of paper were used in printing the 
first edition of Miss Corelli’s new novel.] 


Not all the books that Marie ever wrote 

Since first she grasped the pen in youthful days 
Contain the space I gladly would devote, 

Had I the time, to hymning forth thy praise. 


Not all the mean and base reviewing band 
That mincemeat of our Marie tried to make 

Form such a horde as I would hand to hand, 
In case of need, encounter for your sake. 


Not alf the ink would serve, oh heart’s delight ! 
Nor all the pens that Marie ever used, 

Wiy peans on your beauty to indite, 
Unless, of course, you begged to be excused, 


I do not ask for fame or rank or pelf, 

Only thine own true faithful love to be, 
For Marie’s own opinion of herself - 

Is not more high than that I hold of thee. 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Smith]: I’ve just consulted an oculist about my eyes, and he has ordered me to stay in a dark room for two weeks 
Kodak Fiend: Just the very thing, old man. I’ve got a hundred and fifty films I’d like you to develop for me 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL ENDING 


A Short Story. 


By 


Ethel Carruthers. 


G3 (ortouns it all!” muttered Leslie Conyers as he rumpled his 

ageressive-looking hair and stared wildly at the huge mass 
of letters and manuscripts that glared back at him uncompromisingly 
from his desk. ‘Confound it all! I must really get somebody to 
assist me with my work. Commissions are pouring in from the 
magazines, and I don’t know which way to turn.” 

Then a voice seemed to whisper in his ears, “ Get a girl typist 
and dictate to her. Her presence may inspire you and her machine 
will undoubtedly prove useful.” He obeyed the whisper, and next 
morning the following advertisement appeared in the Daily 
Telephone :— 

“Wanted, an efficient and rapid young lady typist with own 
machine to assist author in literary work and _ correspondence. 
—Apply to Leslie Conyers, 27x, Clifford’s Inn, W.C.” 

Throughout the day a long procession of women whose ages 
varied from seventeen to fifty-seven filed slowly up the stairs that led 
to the dingy rooms where Conyers toiled towards fame and £5 per 
1,000 words. One by one he interviewed the applicants, the majority 
of whom appeared hopeless. In all sixty-five ladies applied. 
When at length they had departed he sat down and summed up 
their qualifications tablewise thus :— 

Too elderly and severe 


20 applicants 


Hopeless spellers - - - - 25 7 
Utter imbeciles - - - - 10 5 
Too “flirtatious” (apparently) - 9 3 
Clever, competent, and suitable - 1 rf 


To the ‘1 ditto” he accordingly wrote next morning asking her 
to consider herself engaged and to appear with her Remington at 
Clifford’s Inn on the following Monday at ten a.m. precisely. The 
Monday arrived and there came also Miss Daisy Bolton, a tall, 
slim young woman with pretty hair and humorous eyes. 

“ Er—good morning,” said the author, feeling a trifle nervous 
as he surveyed his new assistant. “Have you brought your type- 
writer.” 

“Yes. The porter is bringing it up.” 

A moment later the machine made its appearance. Miss Bolton 
removed the cover in a businesslike fashion and then sat down at 
the table indicated by Conyers. She ran her fingers lightly over the 
keys of the typewriter, and this action pleased Conyers, for in all the 
stories he had ever read or written concerning lady typists they 
invariably began operations in this fashion. 

“ Now, be kind enough to copy this manuscript,” he said timidly 
as he placed on the table a formidable-looking mass of foolscap, 
“and when you have finished I will get you to write some letters.” 

She nodded and smiled. Two hours later the work was ended 
and Conyers was delighed. 

“ Er—this is excellent, quite excellent,” he murmured. 
dreamed that the typewriter could achieve such wonders.” 

“ Didn’t you ?” replied the girl quietly. 

At one o’clock she went out to lunch and the author felt lonely. 
Already he was beginning to appreciate that graceful presence in his 
dingy room, and he looked anxiously at the clock. 

‘*“T told her to take an hour,” he reflected, ‘‘ but I wish I had 
made it forty-five minutes.” 

In order to fill the weary interval he went and had some luncheon 
himself, and when he returned Miss Bolton was already at work. 

“1 thought you might want this short tale typed,” she said as 
she pointed to a manuscript, ‘‘so I started on it directly I 
came in.” 

* Quite right,” he murmured, and then told himself that the girl 
was as industrious as she was pretty. 

In the days that followed this view was confirmed. Miss Bolton 
was everything that the most exacting author could wish. She 
arrived each morning as the clock struck ten, worked with rigid per- 
sistence till one, took exactly sixty minutes for lunch, and never 
desired to leave before the appointed hour of five. Altogether she 
was admirable, and a hundred times a day did he bless the happy 
inspiration which had led to her instalment in Clifford’s Inn. One 
evening he approached the girl’s table and said with a touch of 
diffidence in his voice, ‘‘ Er—Miss Bolton, I have just received a 
couple of stalls for the Gaiety—and—and 2 


“T never 
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“Ves,” she exclaimed, looking up with a bright smile of encourage- 
ment, “ yes.” 

“ Er—I want to know whether you would give me the pleasure 
of your company. The seats are for to-morrow night, and I should 
be so delighted if you would come.” 

The girl hesitated. ‘‘ [—I don’t know if mother would like it,” 
she faltered. 

“Why not ask her? Surely she can have no objection, for 
remember that we are no longer strangers, and that you have been 
with me several months.” 

“ Very well, I’ll see.” 

Next morning he met her with the question, “ Well, and what did 
your autocratic mother say in reference to the theatre ?” 

“She said I might go, but that | must not be home later than 
twelve.” 

His face grew red with delight. ‘By Jove! that’s good,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ We shall just have time for a morsel of supper after the 
performance and then I can drive you home.” 

“ That will be delightful.” 

Then perceiving that some remark was trembling on her lips, he 
added, “Is there anything you want to say.” 

“Just this,” she faltered, “‘ I—I haven’t a theatre dress, so will it 
matter if I go in my ordinary things.” 

“Matter? Nota little bit. It is only at the opera, you know, 
that they insist upon the conventional outfit. The things you are 
wearing now will do capitally.” 

And so it came to pass that the evening found the author and 
his pretty typist in the stalls of the Gaiety Theatre, and Conyers 
discovered for the first time that musical comedy did not necessarily 
mean weariness. Perhaps the presence of Miss Bolton at his side 
accounted for his new discovery. After the performance they had 
some supper, and then the author hailed a hansom and handed the 
girl inside. 

He thought that the time had now come when he might venture 
to squeeze her hand, but he was sorry for his boldness an instant 
later. The girl drew her hand away with a cry of annoyance and 
said hastily, “ Don’t, please don’t.” 

“J—l’m awfully sorry if I’ve annoyed you,” he hastened to 
say, ‘but your hand was so close that somehow I couldn’t help 
touching it.” 

He was a trifle disappointed at her behaviour, but the snub 
served to deepen his admiration. 

Until the coming of Miss Bolton into his office Leslie Conyers 
had not Jooked upon matrimony with any marked favour, but now 
his views were in a state of transition. He began to think that it 
would be very pleasant to be able to retain the girl after five o’clock, 
to have her beside him for the remainder of his life. 

“The only objection to my proposing to her is the horrible and 
obvious conventionality of the business,” he reflected, “for in 
every story the author has invariably proposed to the typist in the 
last chapter.” 

Now Leslie Conyers prided himself on the unconventionality of 
his fictional personages, and was never happier than when devising 
an utterly unexpected ending to a story. It therefore galled him to 
think that he, the apostle of the unconventional, should humiliate 
himself to the level of the author of fiction, but there seemed no help 
for it. He was in love with Daisy Bolton and wanted to make her 
his wife. At length there came the day when he could no longer 
restrain his impulse. She was sitting at her table busily engaged in 
typing, looking divinely pretty the while. 

“* Miss Bolton,” he said nervously, ‘‘do you mind stopping your 
work for a little. because I want to speak to you ?” 

“Yes,” she replied with an upward inflection, “ yes ?” 

“T want to know if you will be my wife. I think you are the 
sweetest woman on earth, and [ believe I could make you happy.” 

She rose and surveyed him with a curious smile. “I am very 
much afraid, Mr. Conyers,” she replied slowly, ‘‘I1 am very much 
afraid that I must say no.” 

He swayed towards her with a look of entreaty. 
no,” he cried. 


“'You—you say 
“ But—but you don’t feel—no—do you ?” 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 


Prison Chaplain: Remember, my good man, we are here to-day and gone to-morrow 
The Brixton Bantam: You are—I ain’t 


TEIGHD) JE RICHI 


“T do, indeed. What you ask is impossible.” 

‘‘Tmpossible ?” 

“ Yes, quite out of the question.” 

“Don’t you like me? Don’t you care for me ?” 

“Yes, I like you very much indeed, but if you knew the truth 
concerning me | feel sure you would never have asked me to be your 
wife.” 

The truth. What did she mean? Was it possible that her past 
held some guilty secret and that her innocent face was but a mask 
which concealed lurid things ? 

“Daisy,” he said 
hoarsely, “don’t play 
with me, tell me the 
truth, Is there any 
other man who means 
aught to you ?” 

(ulehve Tie asre 
several,” she replied 
calmly. 

“Several? Good 
heavens!” -he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘are you 
speaking in jest ?” 

“Hardly. 1 went 
to Hastings last year 
with one, to Margate 
the year before with 
another, and to 
Ramsgate the ‘year 
previous to that with 
the third.” 


“Heavens! Are 
you cynical enough 
to stand there and 
make such a shameful 
confession ?” 

“There is  no- 
thing shameful whatever about it,” replied the young lady calmly. 
“And if you knew the whole truth instead of only a section of it 
you would agree with me.” 

There was a long pause. At the end of it he controlled 
his excitement with an effort and burst out, “I care not a 
straw what your past has been. Marry me and begin a fresh 
life.” 

“T refuse ; I refuse,” she laughed. 

“*T will make you the happiest woman in England.” 


First Boy: Wonder if them legs is real? 


NOW—‘‘ Have a drink?” said Johnson 
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“You cannot do that, Mr. Conyers.” 


“Cannot? Try me and see,” 

“You cannot do it, because even you cannot change a boy into 
a girl.” 

“A boy,” he echoed stupidly ; and then, stricken with amaze- 
ment, he beheld Daisy wrench off a wig. An instant later she stood 
before him, a slim, good-looking youth of sixteen or thereabouts. 

“Great Scott !” he yelled, ‘ what does this mean ?” 

‘“* Simply that I was in want of a berth, Mr. Conyers, but I knew 
that the market value of boys of sixteen was about 5s. a week whilst 
a girl of twenty might 
claim a sovereign, so 
I made up as Daisy 
Bolton and took the 
situation and the £1 
a week that went 
with it.” 

For several 
minutes Conyers 
could not speak a 
word. Then he said 
slowly, “You young 
rascal, 1 have half a 
mind to give you the 
sack for this.” 

“T don’t think 
you will,” replied the 
boy saucily. “What 
would the Press 
Association give me 
for a story of the 
kind do you think? 
Just fancy what a 
headline it would 
make for the half- 
penny papers : ‘ Well- 
known Author and 
his Lady Typist: a Proposal of Marriage that Did Not Come Off ” 

Conyers could not help laughing. ‘“ Er—I never thought of 
that,” he murmured. “ You can remain.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the boy. 

“And to think,” pondered Conyers that evening, “to think that 
I actually wanted to squeeze the young scoundrel’s hand.” 

He felt exceedingly disgusted, but the one redeeming point of 
the affair was the fact that his romance had had an unconventional 
ending indeed. 


Second Boy: | ! ! ! !!1! 1 


THEN—“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘let us take a walk down Fleet Street” 


THE MODERN PARAPHRASE 
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DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


First Scot: What kin’ o’ man is McPherson? 
Second Scot: A gey queer kin’ 0’ man. I went to his hoose and he askit me to tak some whusky. When he began to 
poor it oot | said, ‘‘Stop! Stop!” and he stoppit! That’s the kin’ 0’ man he is 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


’T he season for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each week 5. It is requested that only one photograph be sent in any given 
the sum of week, 
ONE GUINEA This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week, Al! the highly commending the following subjects :— 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, ‘‘ The “A Japanese Baby,” G. E. McEwen, R.N., 9, Montrose 
‘Tatler,”’ Great New Street, London, Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth, 


and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, 
except those we desire to retain for 
publication, For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have  p'ainly 
written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Original 
topics rather than merely ordinary 
views of scenery or buildings are 
desirable. 

The amusement of kodaking 
perpetuates a holiday jaunt more 
effectively than any amount of 
writing can do, 

There are five points for com- 
petitors to bear in mind :— 


1, That a photograph must 


“The Fishers’? H. Caldwell, 
9, Duncombe Hill, Honor Oak 
Park. 


“4th Century Pillar Cross, 
IO.M.,” Miss M.  Silverston, 
24, Clarendon Road, Edgbaston. 


“Two Ages of Man,’ Cars- 
lake Winter-Wood, Keswick, Paign- 
ton, 

“Crypt, St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick,’ Albert Purser, 20, Ems- 
cote Road, Warwick, 

“Bathers at Sandown,” R,. 
Alford, Caerleon, Weybridge, 

“A Bowling Match,” Edith 
McIcroy, Murthly Terrace, Bir- 
nam, N.B. 

“ Wore, Please,” P. J. Fenwick, 
Skegby House, near Mansfield, 


“ Shrimpers,”’ E, H. H. D’Aeth, 
85, Morehall Avenue, Folke- 


make an effective reproduction, A LOOK OF INTELLIGENCE stone. 

Some of the most artistic work of Second Prize-F. Parkin, 12, Sheaf Gardens, Sheffield “ Newlyn Harbour,” Miss Yate, 

the Camera Club will not do this, Convalescent Hcme, Ryde. 
2. That the photograph should not be of too familiar a subject. “ Fecding the Ducklings,” F. E, Percy-Haigh, R.N., 19, Leigham 
3. That all letters received up toa Saturday morning are included Terrace, Plymouth, 

in the result announced on the following Wednesday week. “The Mill, Streatley-on-Thames,”’ Miss S. Morris, 61, Pont 
4, That it is imperative there should be a stamped and addressed Street, S.W. 

envelope if the photograph is to be returned, “St. Briac, Brittany,’ C. M. Mayor, Holmwooa, Paignton, 
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A SHORT CUT HOME FOR DINNER 
Eighth Prize—L. R. Protheroe, 3, Merchants Road, Clifton, Bristol 
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|ATOHN HARVARD f 


THE HARVARD WINDOW AT EMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ST. IVES CATS 
Third Prize—Rev. J. Ough, Dowlais Seventh Prize—H. Vivian, Roseville, Winchmore Hill 
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Fifth Prize—C. J. Hankinson, 13, Albany Villas, Hove Sixth Prize—-H. E. Chafy, Harcourt, Derby Road, Bournemouth 


Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


A CARTLOAD OF MISCHIEF 


First Prize—Percy J. Slater, Sawtry, Peterborough 


HER FIRST DIP NORMAN DOORWAY AT BISHOPSTONE CHURCH, WILTS 


A STUDY IN GINGER BEER (ON THE COAST NEAR THE NORFOLK BROADS) 


Fourth Prize—Edward J. Morris, St. Dunstan’s, Hendon 
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SOCIETY 


A Ducal Knot.—At Dun- 
robin Castle, where the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland 
have just proceeded after their 
yachting trip, may be seen a 
peculiar knot painted on the 
walls to which is attached rather 
a grim history. The legend 
runs that an ancestor of the 
duke’s, a warlike and tyrannical 
baron, used to give the knot to 
his captured enemies with a 
polite intimation that if they 
could untie it they might depart 
in peace, otherwise he would 
be compelled to cut off their 
heads. It is said that few 
succeeded in undoing the com- 
plicated knot and saving their 
lives. The knot, by the way, 
is painted on the engines of the 
North Staffordshire Railway. 


The Elveden Shoot.— 
Though not himself a very en- 
thusiastic sportsman Lord 
Iveagh at [lveden possesses 
one of the best shooting estates 
in England, and the Elveden 
shooting parties always consist 
of a gathering of some of the 
most noted shots in England, 
the Prince of Wales being fre- 
quently a guest for the first 
shoot. Lord Iveazh is, of 
course, a member of the great 
brewing firm of Guinness and 
takes an active interest in the 
conduct of the business. He 
is a great collector of pictures, of which he is 
an excellent judge, and has also a great liking 
for antique ornaments, though his collection 
of the latter is by no means large. 


Interesting Weddings.—Two weddings 
of great social interest took place last week. 
Lady Beatrice Villiers, daughter of Lord Jersey, 
was married to Lord Dunsany, and Lady 
Margaret Herbert at All Saints’ Church, 
Dulverton, was married to Mr. George Duck- 
worth. Lady Margaret Herbert is a half- 
sister of Lord Carnarvon, who gave her away, 
whilst little Lord Porchester, Lord Carnarvon’s 
son, acted as trainbearer. The Dowager 
Lady Carnarvon held a big reception at Pixton 
Park after the wedding, which was attended 
by many well-known people. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain figured as best man and _pre- 
sented Mr. Duckworth with a handsome silver 
tea service. 

A Fair Mountaineer.--When staying at 
Dereen, Lord Lansdowne’s lovely seat in 
Kerry, Lady Lansdowne does a good deal of 
climbing among the Kerry mounta ns, a sport 
she enjoysimmensely. In herrambles among 
those wild, rugged heights Lady Lansdowne 
pays many a visit to the tenants on the 
Lansdowne estate whose homes lie scattered 
amid the heather and rocks where odd patches 
of reclaimed land are to be found. Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne have just gone to Dereen, 
where they will stay for a few weeks. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


MRS. ARTHUR SASSOON 


Who with her husband has been entertaining the Prince of Wales on 


their grouse moors at Tulchan Lodge 


Billiards v. Bridge.—For some reason or 
other the development of the fair billiard- 
player does not seem to have made much pro- 
gress in the past few years ; at all events one 
does not hear very much just now about the 


lady billiard-player. Women, perhaps, have 
found the attractions of bridge greater than 
those of the billiard-room, and certainly in 
some of the country houses the fascinations 
of bridge have left the billiard-room deserted 
by both sexes. Lady Sandhurst, who is at 
Nauheim with her half brother, Lord Spencer, 
is one of the best billiard-players in England, 
and the Duchess of Marlborough also plays a 
distinctly clever game. 


Ambassadors at Play.—Sir Mortimer 
Durand, our ambassador at Washington, who 
recently captained a cricket team at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, is not the only one of our 
ambassadors who has combined cricket with 
diplomacy. Sir Charles Hardinge, our am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, captained an 
eleven some years ago in a match played at 
Berlin, and Sir E. Monson, whom Sir Francis 
Bertie has just replaced as ambassador at 
Paris, on several occasions took part in cricket 
matches during his diplomatic career. Sir 
Nicholas Roderick O’Conor, now at Con- 
stantinople, is perhaps the best all-round 
sportsman in the diplomatic service; he is a 
good shot, rides well, and at one time played 
a good game of polo. 
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The Caricaturist Craze.— 
Among many great dames in 
Parisian society there has 
sprung up of late a craze for 
collecting caricatures of their 
friends drawn by well-known 
people in society. ‘They are 
extremely hard to get, for the 
caricaturist in society is a 
somewhat rare production, and 
many of the caricatures are as 
a matter fact drawn by some 
humble artist and signed by 
a grand dame. One French 
lady has a caricature of a well- 
known Russian official drawn 
by the Czarina, who is the only 
caricaturist among European 
royalties but who never signs 
any of her sketches, which, of 
course, deprives them of a good 
deal of their value in the eyes 
of the collector. 


A Runaway Match.—One 
of the prettiest of the younger 
married women is Lady Ro- 
milly, whose runaway marriage 
was a nine-days wonder seven 
As Miss Violet 
Grey-Egerton she was one of 
a bevy of society beauties who 
were all married off within a 
few years, and all of whom 
cultivated a refinement of 
manner which I fear is sadly 
out of date at the present time. 
Her mother, the 
Lady Grey-Egerton, was, and 
still is, one of the most delightful of English 
hostesses, with a rare charm which is cha- 
racteristic of the Londesborough family. Lady 
Romilly in her girlhood had many suitors and 
was actually engaged to another man, Lut 
Lord Romilly, acting on the family motto, 
‘“‘ Persevere,” carried her off a few days before 
the prospective marriage. Lord Romilly us:d 
to be in the Coldstreams and was one of the 
early volunteers for service in South Africa, 


years ago. 


Dowager 


The Archbishop Abroad.—Dr. Davidson, 
the first English archbishop to cross the 
Atlantic, is winning golden opinions in the 
States and Canada. The New York customs 
officers were surprised at his humility, for he 
refused to have his declaration made in his 
cabin and took‘ his place with other passengers 
to be “declared” like the rest. When he was 
Bishop of Rochester Dr. Davidson had a 
similar experience at the Lambeth Police 
Court. He went down there with an old 
woman who had some complaint to make or 
some advice to ask, and was too nervous 
to venture by herself. A democratic young 
clerk in the office kept him waiting with the 
crowd—a very unsavoury one—but he took it 
without a protest, and when his turn came put 
the old lady’s case with his usual suavity. 
Americans are surprised at his slight figure 
and his appearance of delicacy, but they say 
Mrs. Davidson is the type of healthy English 
womanhood, 
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The Powerful Rothschild Family on a French Racecourse. 


Baron Alphonse Baroness Alphonse Baron Gustave de Rothschild Crickmer (jockey) Léopold de Rothschild Baron de Brimont 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild giving his last instructions to his jockey, Crickmer, before a race at Deauville 
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COUNTRY HOSTESSES 
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AND THEIR. DOGS. 


PRINCESS SOPHIE DHULEEP SINGH AND HER WINNERS 


he London flat dog hails with delight his exodus to the country 
or seaside in August, and every dogowner who is genuinely 


fond of her canine companions takes care to choose her holiday tour 


where dogs are fre2 citizens. ‘This week we 
purpose showing the dog and his owner 
enjoying the country. 

The Princess Sophie Dhuleep Singh is 
devoted to her dogs and horses and is never 
happier than when out under the shade of 
the trees with her books and dogs. As will 
be seen from the photograph her dogs include 
many breeds; there are the big borzois 
which travel for honcurs to shows, the asser- 
tive fox terrier and dgvoted poodle who are 
the domestics of the pretty country home at 
Hampton Court, and the famous Pomcranians. 
The princess is a member of most of the dog 
clubs and is a really generous little sports- 
woman, very proud of her wins but not the 
least disconcerted when she loses, her dogs 
only getting extra petting by way of consola- 
tion. She is gentle and amiable, of most 
unassuming manners, and a favourite wherever 
she goes, being devoted to outdoor life, 
especially to riding. Princess Sophie, in fact, 
displays eminently those characteristics of 
some of the Ind an princes which have done 
so much to make English rule popular in 
India, paramount among which ‘are a love of spcrt and an 
admiration of all things English. 


ys 


LADY CHESHAM’S UNIQUE WHITE DACHS.- 
HUNDS (AN UNUSUAL VARIETY) 


ras dn 


LADY CHARLES INNES KER AND HER DOGS 


Lady Charles Innes Ker like her sister, Evelyn Duchess of 
Wellington, has always been a dog-lover, and the picture of restful- 
ness she presents with her collies and black and white dachshund 
dog makes one long to join her in Hampshire. 

Lady Chesham in her home at Latimer, 
Bucks, is always surrounded by dogs, but she 
has a great preference for rare white dachs- 
hunds, and some ycars ago exhibited them 
with much success. 

A day with Mrs. Grew in her lovely War- 
wickshire home at Spring Coppice Knowle, 
a few miles from the city of Birmingham, is a 
great treat to her dog-loving friends. 
Coppice is bounded on either side of its large 
lawn by fir trees, and beyond lies a meadow 
in which her dogs amuse themselves. A 
shady path from the lawn leads to two houses, 
one called the Cottage containing three 
roomy kennels generally used for invalids, of 
which there are fortunately very few, and 
another which looks at first sight more of a 
billiard-room gaily decorated with flower boxes 
than a kennel, for the building is extremely 
ornamental. It was designed by Mrs. Grew, 
who thought out an idea] house for dogs and 
then promptly built it ; there are three kennels 
on either side with doors at each end of the 
corridor which divides them, each compart- 
ment containing a window gay with geraniums, the top part of 
which opens for ventilation. 


Spring 


MRS. GREW’S CELEBRATED AND CHAMPION DEERHOUNDS 
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OUR. BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN COMPETITION—IRELAND 
Some Pretty Children from the Emerald Isle. 


MARY VERA ARCHDALL MILICENT CROWE MAUD HELEN COOPER 


Ardnabel, Clonsheagh, co. Dublin Cahircalea, Ennis, co. Clare Ballinrea, Douglas, co. Cork 


VIOLET McMASTER CYRIL ANTHONY NICHOLSON (AGED 23 YEARS) EILEEN O'REGAN (BORN MARCH 17, 1900) 


Dunbarton House, Gilford, co. Down Beech Hill, Londonderry Yew Tree House, Halewood, Liverpool 


DOROTHY MARGARET DUMBELL ORR MABEL BROWN ST. JOHN CRONYN (AGED 3 YEARS 2 MONTHS) 
Mount Eagle Lodge, Brosna, co. Kerry Main Street, Maghera, co. Derry 4, Clare Street, Dublin 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN COMPETITION—SOME PRETTY © 


TREVOR GEORGE LAWLESS HAYLES FRANCIS BUCKLEY BENT JAMES ALEXANDER LAWSON DUNCAN CECIL WILLIAMSON 
Haslington, Greenhithe, Kent Chestnut Cottage, Evesham Trevallyn, Rossett, Denbighshire 7, Beaconsfield Street, Acomb, near York 


PETER GRENVILLE LYON CAZALET REGINALD ERNEST PRYCE PRICE-JONES FRANCIS GORDEN WARD JACKSON EVELYN MAU 


Advie, Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey Fron-Felen, Caersws, Montgomeryshire Woodside, Hailsham, Sussex ‘ Northleigh, 


ITHAMAR GOBEL (AGED 7 YEARS) NANCY HAMILTON MARGARET HELENA RONEY 
Rayne Park Road, Watford, Herts Upton Lodge, Bexley Heath, Kent Nuthurst, Rectory Road, Beckenham Kent 
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HILDREN OF OLD ENGLAND AND GALLANT LITTLE WALES. 


HENRY ARCHIBALD NEWSON SMITH VISCOUNT WESTPORT (AGED 6 YEARS) RICHARD BARSTOW HOWEY KELLOCH GRAEME GIBSON 


Son of the C tess of Atta t 
k Stanwell Cottage, Stanwell, Staines 2 ‘ ; Sens rer The Grange, Woodbridge, Suffolk Villa le Cedre, St. Cloud, France 
High Field, Haslemere 


AUDE ITH WILLIAM FREDERICK FIELD ALBERT THOMAS ENGLAND ENID JOYCELYN PATEY EYRE 
hAlde ot Mylesdolin, Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey 50, High Street, Barnet 88, Bebington Road, Birkenhead 


ay 
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FRIEDA LEWIS (AGED 7 YEARS) HELEN WALTERS (AGED 4 YEARS) JANET VERA ACKLAND (AGED 7 YEARS) 
5, Prince's Avenue, Muswell Hill, London Kingswood, Thurlow Hill, Torquay 24, West Southernhay, Exeter 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN COMPETITION—SCOTLAND 
Some Pretty Children from the Land of Cakes. 


ADELAIDE MARGARET MONTGOMERIE EVELYN LOUISE FINLAYSON FREDERICK GEORGE ROY ROBERTSEN 


Southannan, Fairlie, Ayrshire The Elms, Milliken Park, Renfrewshire The Conse, Larbert 


vas abate =—.7 3 
THE HON. JOSSLYN’ VICTOR HAY JAMES, JEAN MONA, AND JOHN STEVENSON EDMUND WILLIAM THOMAS 
Brackley, Ballater Hazelwood, Giffnock, near Glasgow 38, Ann Street, Edinburgh 


STANLEY COATS (AGED 2} YEARS) MARIE PARKER KATHARINE COATS (AGED 6 YEARS) 
Kibin, North Berwick Clovelly, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire Kibin, North Berwick 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, 


Next Door.— Meantime Vervonigue continues to 
crowd the Apollo next door. For me it is far the 
prettiest entertainment now running, marked with that 
lightness of touch which characterises the best French 
work. Miss Ruth Vincent as Veronique is being 

understudied by Miss Enid Leinhardt, who is a sister 

of Miss Agnes Delaporte, the well-known opera singer. 

Miss Leinhardt has been only a year on the stage. 


Will it Relieve the Managers ?—I have said on 
two or three occasions that some way out of the 
difficulty of the embargoes on theatrical managers 

must be found. Personally I shoull prefer the 
abolition of the Lord Chamberlain’s department, 

for as applied to amusements his functions are 
quite antiquated. However, matters have 
been simplified by the overriding of the 


MISS intervention of the County Council in 
LOUIE the matter of building. I wond r 
POUNDS whether this new move will meet 


the needs of safety. 


‘Eriksson’s Wife.” — I congratulate 
Christopher St. John on the one-act play 
of this title put on before The Chetwynd 
Affair at the Royalty. It is a strong bit of 
work, and one-act plays that are not com- 
plete imbecilities are so rare that it will 
stand out in my memory for many a day. 
The subject is not a pleasant one, but it is 
strong. Eriksson, the elder, proposes to marry 
Brita Storm, a young woman who had ruined 
his son. The old man will not believe the 
story and casts the boy, a hot-headed youth, 
out of the house. The boy returns in his 
father’s absence, demands that Brita shall 
l-ave, and is surprised by the old man, who 
shoots him dead. Then it dawns with 
horrible iterat‘on upon the father that the son 
has been speaking the truth, and he tries to 
brain Brita with the butt of his gun when the 
curtain falls. 


Christopher St. John’s Skill.—The story 
gains immensely as the dramatist tells it. 
It emerges swiftly from the very start and 
travels unerringly to its climax, for Christopher 
St. John, who as | noticed the other day is 
Miss Christabel Marshall, is a born dramatist. 
There are ideas in Eviksson’s Wife and they 
are handled with great skill and with a 
masculine touch rare in a woman dramatist. 
It is fairly well played, but its intrinsic value 
would make it survive almost any sort of 
interpretation. 


“The Earl and the Girl.’—Z7he Earl 
and the Girl will celebrate its 300th per- 
formance in the Lyric Theatre, whither it 
has been transferred from the Adelphi. 
Several new features have been introduced. 
A capital song—or, as the paragraphists will 
insist upon calling it, a “ number ”—entitled 
“Patchwork Garden” was sung by Mr. Pass- 
more. Miss Louie Pounds distinguished 
herself in the owl song—“ To Hoo ? To You” 
—with the extremely effective electrical setting 
where little owls glow on the balustrade of 
the staircase. Miss Agnes Fraser descants 
prettily on cookery, while the delightful Miss 
Winifred Hart-Dyke dances with a joyousness 
which puts the dullest audience in good 
humour. The Lyric has been redecorated, a 


process that was badly wanted. MISS ENID LEINHARDT IN 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by 


“ VERONIQUE” 


AND OTHER 


Week. 


A New Kind of Musical Comedy.—I 
briefly indicated last week that 7he Catch of 
the Srason marked a new development in 
musical comedy. I have often maintained that 
the present type of musical comedy was bound 
to change, for, as a rule, instead of being a 
frothy and light entertainment it is ponderously 
dull, with a leaden-like melodramatic story of 
which it is difficult to make head or tal. The 
Catch of the Season scores immensely in 
telling a story (that of Cinderella) which every- 
body knows. Morvover, that story is told with 
vivacity if with some vulgarity. The method 
employed is capable of immense extension. 
I also think the play gains greatly by one or 
two glimpses of genuine pathos. The house 
hushed itself to watch one moment in par- 
ticular when Mr. Hicks, as the duke, and 
the timid young Cinerella pretend that they 
are going to kiss one another. Yet some 
of my friends did not like the piece 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 
AT THE APOLLO 


PAE TAREE R 


The Silly Censorship.—A very striking 
case of the inutility of the cersorship appeared 
on the first night of 7#e Catch of the Season. 
Mr. Gibson, an old gentleman with ten 
daughters, is asked by somebody whether 
“the hen” (Mrs. Gibson) is “still sitting” ; 
whereat the gallery hissed loudly. We are 
told that the Censor is a guardian of public 
morals, and yet he lets 
this sort of thing pass ; 
and we see the ridiculous 
situation of the Censor 
censored by his own 
victims. 


Mr. Herbert Haines. 
—Mr. Herbert E. 
Haines, one of the com- 
posers of the music of 
The Catch of the Sea-. 
son, has been for some 
years one of Mr. George 
Edwarde,’s conductors 
“on the road.” He has 
been closely connected 
with the 
theatres 
—the Prince’s and the 
Royal. Mr. Haines says 
he owes a great deal to 
Mr. Robert Courtneidge, 
who, in turn, kept those 
Manchester theatres at 
a high level by his pro- 
ductions of several 
Shaksperean plays. Mr. 
Haines wrote most of 
the music—the © ballet 
music, for example—for 
the pantomimes at those 
two theatres in Man- 
chester. He has written 
many songs and_ has 
been ambitious to do 
more important work. 
He was a_ conductor 
when he was eighteen, 
and three years ago, 
when he was twenty-one, 
was the youngest musical 
director “ on tour.” 


two leading 
in Manchester 


Enoch 


Mrs. Brown Potter.—Mrs. Brown Potter, 
who starts her season at the Savoy on the 
27th, has been one of the strangest and most 
interesting figures in “the” profession ever 
since she made her bow on the London 
stage at the Haymarket in 1887. The latest 
play in which she made one of her periodical 
appearances was Ulysses at His Majesty’s. 


A SCENE FROM 


Arden incident at 


Th.re her Calypso was an alluring creature 
that lent the required sense of languorous 
fascination to the island ‘scene and_ helped 
to the general success of the whole perform- 
ance of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s play. By birth 
a woman of the south, Mrs. Brown Potter is 
by blood half Scot, half Spaniard. Her great- 


grandfather, Urquhart by name, belonged to 


“THAT BRUTE SIMMONS” 


The playlet, by Mr. Arthur Morrison and Mr. Herbert C. Sargent, which forms the curtain-raiser is an 
Bob Ford disappeared, and his wife (Mtss Carlotta Zerbint) married 
Thomas Simmons (Mr. Frederick Volpe), who is seen in the picture gently protesting over the wonderful 


Bow. 


pair of trousers she has made him 


Inverness, her great-grandmother to southern 
Spain. She herself was born in New Orleans, 
and since she left her native place to marry, 
to go to New York, afterwards to adopt the 
stage as a profession and appear in the 
theatre of every country where English is 
spoken, she has wrapped herself up—perhaps 
unwittingly—in an atmosphere of aloofness. 


AT THE NEW THEATRE 
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As a Reciter.—During the past couple 
of years Mrs. Prown Potter has been making 
a feature of recitations. She has gone to 
the great provincial cities, and appeared at the 
music-halls of the West-end and those of the 
East-end.- With the humble patrons of the 
East-end halls she has—strange as it may 
They like her, she likes 
them. Recitations are 
what her turn offers ; 
something, she — says, 
with a bit of heart, a bit 
of wit, change 
from the ordinary recita- 
tions that have wearied 
everybody. Mrs. Brown 
Potter wonders that more 
women do _ not adopt 
reciting for the halls and 
concert platforms. With 
the possession of a 
strong or interesting per- 
sonality you can, she 
says, bring atmosphere 
around you even in the 
recitation of a poem on 
the stage of a music-hall. 
She can earn quite 
£1,500 a year by re- 
citing, and others, she 
thinks, can do as well. 
Mrs. Potter constantly 
invited new pieces from 
unknown authors, and 
in that way obtained 
many striking pieces to 

add to her réfertotre. 


scem—miade friends. 


some 


A Gaelic Concert.— 
Between the Kilties and 
the Gaelic Society of 
London we are getting a 
good deal of Scots-wha- 
haeness. The society’s 
annual concert in’ the 
Queen’s Hall takes place 
on October 27, when an 
exceptionally strong 
programme of Scottish 
songs and instrumental 
music will be presented. 
Miss Grainger Kerr, Princess Te Rangi 
Pai, Miss Margot Beatson, Miss Iona Robert- 


Biograph 


son, Mr. Anderson Nicoll, and Mr. W. 
L. Cockburn are among the artists de- 


finitely engaged. The proceeds of the concert 
will be devoted to the maintenance and 
extension of Gaelic education in the highlands 
and islands of Scotland. 


THE 


“KILTIES’” 


BAND GORDON HIGHLANDERS 


WITH THEIR 7-FT. DRUM-MAJOR 


Who are coming to London to play in the Albert Hall on Saturday 
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GIBSON GIRLS AT THE VAUDEVILLE 
Miss Hilda Jeffreys Playing im “The Catch of the Season.” 
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Johuston & Hoffmann 
Miss Hilda Jeffreys is the sister of Miss Ellis Jeffreys, a daughter of the late Captain Dodswell Jeffreys and granddaughter of Chambre Corcor of Cor Castle, Innishannon, 
county Cork. Miss Hilda Jeffreys has been several years in Mr. George Edwardes's companies. Her sister, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who has become so finished a comédienne, 
made her first appearance on the music stage, for she was a member of the Savoy company for six weeks, and afterwards went to the Lyric to play in La Cigale 
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MR. JACOBS’S PLAY. “BEAUTY AND THE BARGE” 
Played by the Haymarket Company at the New Theatre. 


THE SMEDLEYS SEARCHING FOR ETHEL CAPTAIN BARLEY AND TOM CODD 


This picture represents, from left to right: Mrs. Smedley (Miss Adela Measor), Major Smedley (Mr. Played by Mr. Cyril Maude and Mr. Lennox Pawle, who pre- 
Edmund Maurice), Lucy Dallas (Miss Rita Jclivet), and Herbert Manners (Mr. Marsh Allen), from whom _ tends to be ill in order to make room on the barge for Lieutenant 


Ethel Smedley had fled Seton Boyne, who is in love with Ethel Smedley 
Ae: he success scored by Mr. W. W. Jacobs in collaboration with bargemaster, Captain Barley, so admirably played by Mr. Cyril 
Mr. L. N. Parker at the New Theatre shows how eager people Maude, is a somewhat pathetic figure as he hoists the brown sail of 
are for humour with a touch of pathos. For after all the “affable ” his barge against the Dutch-like background and bids good-bye to 


THE LAST SCENE IN THE PLAY 


The picture shows, from left to right: John Dibbs, the old gardener (Mr, Frederick Volpé); Herbert Manners (Mr. Marsh Allen); Lucy Dallas (Miss Rita Joltvet); 

Mrs. Smedley (Mtss Adela Measor); Captain Barley, the affable bargemaster (My. Cyril Maude); Major Smedley (Mr. Edmund Maurice); Lieutenant Seton Boyne 

(Mr, Kenneth Douglas); and Ethel Smedley (Mtss Jessie Bateman), who has taken a trip on the barge to avoid having to meet Herbert Manners, for whom her father 
intended her 
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THE “AFFABILITIES” 


THE TATLER 


OF CAPTAIN BARLEY 


Im “Beauty and the Barge” at the New Theatre. 


CAPTAIN BARLEY AND THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Played by Mr. Maude and Mrs. Calvert, who as Mrs. Baldwin is trouncing the 
amorous mariner with the words, ‘‘ You've been deceivin' me. You've been 
carryin’ hon" 


the curious little romance which hal made him the host of Ethel 
Smedley when she fled from the youth chosen for her by her father. 
Mr. Maude has had the great good sense to see that that manager 
is wise who varies his parts. During the last year we have seen 
Mr. Maude as a handsome young Irish lad, and now he presents the 
picture of the crisp old bargeman. The portrait is entirely lovable, 
and I should return to the New Theatre if only to see Mr. Maude. 
An excellent bit of acting is given by Mr. Lennox Pawle, who was 
so quaint in the tea-shop scene in The Wilderness at the St. James’s 


CAPTAIN BARLEY AND THE RUNAWAY GIRL 


As played by Mr. Maude and Miss Jessie Bateman, She has gone on the barge 
to avoid the husband selected for her by her father, and is here bidding the 
captain farewell 


CAPTAIN BARLEY AND HIS RIVAL, THE GARDENER 


Played by Mr. Maude and Mr. Volpé, who as John Dibbs is intensely jealous of 
the captain, whom he flouts with the phrase, ‘‘When you're tired settin’ there 
you can go! Bargee!!" 


and so funny as the railway porter in Mr. Welch’s bulldog farce, 
Glittering Gloria. It is very encouraging to find a comparatively 
young player amongst us who is as keen upon playing character 
parts as if he were an American. Mr. Volpé is ex.ellent as the gar- 
dener and still better in Mr. Arthur Morrison’s curtain-raiser, Zaz 
Brute Simmons. Mrs. Calvert, however, does not get the chance 
she usually does. Taking it all in all, Beauty and the Barge is 
the greatest artistic success of the season, and probably will be 
equally fortunate from a financial point of view. 


alll the pictures by the Biograph Co. 


CAPTAIN BARLEY AND THE HOSTESS OF THE INN 


Played by Mr. Maude and Miss Mary Brough. The captain makes love to 
every woman. He is here Romeo-ing it with the words, ‘‘ And ‘ow’'s my lily of 
the valley this evenin’?"’ 
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FAMOUS CATHEDRALS IN WOOD—An Ingenious Amusement. 


ST. PAUL’S CHARTRES 


LINCOLN TRURO 


eae 


wawwwtiadl, 
BATT), 


SALISBURY LICHFIELD 


The above illustrations represent the ingenuity of Mr. Alfred M. Coliett, who in three years has built up thirty or more models of famous churches. He 
uses small wooden blocks, many thousands of them being employed. No glue is used, only the finer portions of the buildings being pinned together. 
Mr. Collett is a lecturer upon our cathedrals, and thoroughly understands the subject to which he has devoted so much ingenuity 
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UNDER THE 
CHESTNUT 


The Editor of ‘“*‘ The Tatler” offers One 
If it 


in each week from any quarter. 


be acknowledged. The story must not 
be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


and pay small amounts for 


following stories have been sent by Mr. M. Hornsby of 


pee 


Chalet Breumfels, Lucerne, to whom a guinea will be 

sent :— 
A baptised Jew was endeavouring to explain to an uncon- 
vertible Israelite what a miracle is. Said the Christianised 


Hebrew, “I will give you an instance. Supposing a man were to 
lean out of a fifth-story window and fall on to the hard pavement 
below and pick himself up unhurt, what would you call that?” 
“JT should call it an accident,’ quoth the unconvertible one. 
“‘ But,” replied the other, “suppose the man were to go up to the 
fifth story and look out again, fall on to the pavement and get up 
unhurt, and do so a third time and a fourth time, what would you 
call that now?” “TJ should call that a ha-abit,” answered his 
friend. 


American Humour :— 


A man met a friend of his with a dog he had not seen in his 
company before, a fairly original-looking beast, and he asked him 
what breed the animal was. ‘“ Waal,” answered his friend, “ I 
guess it’s just plain dawg.” 


Mark Twain, after hearing a particularly long and dull speech, 
went up to the orator, congratulated him, and added, “‘ But I knew 
every word of that speech before.” “Oh,” replied the speaker, 
“T wonder how that can be, for I assure you it is entirely original.” 
“ll prove to you,” said Mark Twain, “that I’ve heard it all 
befire.” Next day the orator received a copy of Webster’s 
English dictionary. 


With truly admirable perseverance Mr. Gordon Bennett, the 
editor-in-chief and proprietor of the Paris Mew York Herald, 
reproduces each day without exception, and has done since 
December 24, 1899, the following precise request for informa- 
tion :— 

From Centigrade to Fahrenhett. 

To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ HERALD.’’—I am anxious to find out the way to figure 
the temperature from Centigrade to Fahrenheit and vice versd. In other words, I 
want to know whenever I see the temperature designated on Centigrade ther- 
mometer how to find out what it would be on Fahrenheit’s thermometer.—OLp 
PHILADELPHIA Lapy. 

Paris, December 24, 1899. 

On September 9 appeared this wail from a justifiably wearied 
reader :— 

The O.P.L. Regrets that She Will Never Meet You There. 
Villa des Fleurs, Aix-les-Bains, 
Wednesday, September 7, 1904. 

Tue OLp PuirapeLpui1a Lapy.—There is a Hereafter! With your patient 
perseverance you'll get there. Then your soul will rest in peace and quiet. There 
will be no Centigrade and Fahrenheit, or vice versé. The temperature you'll find 
equal, morning, noon, and night, day in and day out, for ever and for ever. The 
sooner you go the better. Then we'll all have a rest.—PraBopy ROCKEFELLER. 

A Jewish lady called on a well-known specialist to ask him 
what his fee was to attend her under particular circumstances. 
“ Thirty guineas,” said the docto. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “isn’t 
that a little dear? Couldn’t you make your terms a little lower? 
I had no notion your charges were so high.” ‘‘ Thirty guineas,” 
said the doctor, “is my fee ; I have no other,” and rose from his 
chair, The lady left him murmuring that she would be obliged to 
arrange with another medical man. A short time after she re- 
appeared accompanied by a friend and said, “This lady will 
need medical attendance at exactly the same time as myself. 
Perhaps if you attend us both at once you will be able to make a 
reduction ?” 


Miss A. Orred, Lavant House; Chichester, sends me the following 
story :— : 
When Thomas Brandon Smith came into his money the first 
thing he did was to buy a motorcar. Before learning to drive 
it he provided himself with all the accessories of a first-class 
chauffeury—tur coat, cap, and goggles. Now Mrs. Brandon Smith 
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SPREADING 
TREE. 


Guinea for the best short story sent 
is taken from a book the source must 


exceed 500 words in length and must 


“The Tatler.’ The Editor will publish 
others of the stories sent in 


had a taste for strange pets, and forthwith procured a tame bear, 
which owing to the protests of the household was kept chained up 
in her boudoir. One evening in the gloaming she entered the room 
—the bear was missing ; search was made but no trace of it could 
be found. Suddenly from the direction of the kitchen passage 
were heard the sounds ofa scuffle, a slap, and a high-pitched 
female voice. ‘’Ow dare you, sir? ‘’Uggin an’ squeezin’ of a 
respectable body, and you in yer motor coat, too. Let go with 
yer!” A hasty investigation showed the angry cook in the arms. 
of the bear. 


Here is a Devonshire story sent by Miss Amabel Simms, the 
Suinmer House, Beer, Axminster :— 

_Mrs. P. was a confirmed invalid and had a maid attendant 
who had been in her service several years and whom she much 
valued. One morning the maid came to see her mistress and told 
her she wished to leave. “Indeed,” said Mrs. P., “I am very 
sorry to hear it. Why are you going?” ‘Please, m’m, I’m going 
to be married next month.” “Married next month!” said her 
mistress. “This is very sudden. Who is the happy man?” 
“Do you remember, please, m’m,” said the maid, “‘I asked about 
four weeks ago to go to the funeral of a friend?” “I do indeed,” 
said Mrs. P. ‘Well, m’m, I’m going to marry the corpse’s. 
husband. He fell in love with me then. He said I was quite the 
life of the party.” 

Mr. J. W. Cockerham, Oak Lodge, Harrogate, writes :— 

An elder of the church much give.. to getting “ over the line,” 
meeting his pastor one day when in a state of sad intoxication, 
proceeded loudly and at great length to severely criticise certain 
recent legislation which in his opinion would grievously affect the 
welfare of his denomination. ‘Mr. Macpherson,” said the 
minister reprovingly, “ye are in no fit condeetion to discuss such 
subjects. Come to me when ye’re sober and I’Jl conseeder the 
matter with ye.” ‘ Meenester,” replied Mr. Macpherson gravely, 
“ye’re making a stewpendious error, for when bechance I hap to: 
be sawber I don’t care a d—— for the auld kirk.” 


Mrs. E. G. Bromhead of Thurlby Hall, Lincoln, sends me the: 
following :— 

A certain bishop was going away for a few weeks holiday, and 
during his absence had lent his palace to a friend, another bishop. 
As he was leaving he begged his friend, who had just arrived, to: 
make himself quite at home and to use all his belongings inside 
and outside the house, with one exception, and that was his 
bath, about which he was most particular and which under no 
consideration whatever was allowed to be used by anyone but 
himself. His friend promised on no account to use it nor to allow 
any other inmate of the house to do so either. On the return of 
the owner of the house, however, he found that in spite of all his 
injunctions his bath had actually been taken from his room and 
used by—the cook. His lordship sent for the delinquent to his 
study and addressed her at great length on the enormity of her 
crime, ending up by saying, “And the thing I chiefly object to, 
Mary, is that you should have done a thing behind my back 
which I know quite well you would never have dreamed of doing 
before my face.” 


Mrs. Bates Sharpe, Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, sends this :— 

Not so many years ago it was considered in Scotland a 
delicate attention to offer your “snuff mull” to any stranger you 
met. An old Highlander entering an Edinburgh hotel held out 
his “ mull” to a man standing at the door who was the possessor 
of a very vetrowssé nose and happened to be an Englishman. He 
said, shortly, ‘‘ Thanks, I don’t take snuff.” The Highlander 
turned on his heel, ejaculating, “ Well, that’s a pity ; you’ve such 
grand accommodation.” 


THE TALLER 


Current Games, 


The Next Australian Team.—We 
are already discussing the composition 
cof the Australian team which in 1905 
will attempt to recover the embers 
taken from them by P. F. Warner in 
1904. In the Athletic News last week 
E. H. D. Sewell took a very gloomy 
view of the Australians’ prospects. As 
‘the result of Mr. Warner’s tour—and 
his book—most of us were under the 
impression that the chief deficiency of 
present-day Australian cricket was 
weakness in bowling. Sewell, how- 
-ever, is of the opinion that Australia’s 
great need is not so much good bowlers 
as good batsmen. ‘‘ Never before,” he 
‘writes, ‘“‘since Australian cricket first 
found its feet has the batting strength 
been so weak. The Australian eleven 
for test matches used to be strong down 
to numbers eight and nine with the 
bat, which makes one think that L. O. 
S. Poidevin’s return to Australia may 
provide our visitors with a most care- 
ful batsman if, that is, he will play 
‘cricket out there, on which point I have 
no information.” It seems to me that 
my friend Sewell is unnecessarily pes- 
simistic. I do not know at what date 
he considers that Australian cricket 
“ first found its feet,” but between 1884 
cand 1896 we had visits from Australian 
teams which were certainly not so powerful a 
batting side as that which Australia can put 
into the field at the present day. 


A Team of Four.—Admitting that the 
Australians have nowadays to look for their 
runs to four men—Trumper, Duff, Noble, and 
Hill—I believe that even this four-men team is 
stronger for batting purposes than the elevens 
which visited us in 1886, 1888, and 1890. I 
suppose if Australia had to put a team into 
the field against England next week the team 
would be composed somewhat as follows: 
Trumper, Hill, Duff, Noble, Kelly, Armstrong, 
Cotter, Jennings, Claxton, Carter, and S. E. 
Gregory. Whatever its weakness in bowling 
this side would assuredly be worth more runs 
than the combination which toured in this 
country in 1888, viz., Blackham, A. Banner- 
man, Boyle, Bonnor, McDonnell, Jarvis, 
Jones, Turner, Ferris, Harry Trott, Lyons, 
Worrall, and Edwards. For the purposes of 
match-winning this combination contained 
two most formidable cricketers in Lyons and 
McDonnell, but apart from these none of the 
batsmen were absolutely in the highest class. 
Indeed, whereas between 1878 and 1899 
Australia could only boast of one batsman of 
the class of Ranji, Fry, and Hayward, namely, 
W. L. Murdoch, she now has four — Hill, 
Trumper, Noble, and Duff. 


First League Football.—I do not think 
the Woolwich and Preston match deserved all 
the hard things that were said of it. “If 
this is First League football give us Second 
League or Southern League,” was the com- 
ment one read in the newspapers on the 
Monday following the match. It was 
assuredly not a great match, but I think a fair 
criticism of the game would be that it was 
‘cup tie rather than League football. After 
the events of last season it was only to be 


Sports, 


WORCESTER'S GREATEST BENEFACTOR 


The Rev. H. Foster, father of the famous cricketers who 
have made Worcester a first-class county. 
a house master at Malvern College, where all his sons 


have been educated 


expected that the first meeting between 
Woolwich and Preston as first division clubs 
would produce a high state of tension in the 
players which was more likely to result in 
vigorous rather than scientific play. On the 
form they showed against Aston Villa Preston 
must be far stronger than their play against 
Woolwich makes them out to be, and they 
ought to retain their places in the first division 
without the slightest difficulty. 


Woolwich and Division I.—Woolwich is 
in a far different position to Preston. Both 
for geographical and historical reasons the 
prospects of the London club are far less 
promising than those of Preston. Preston 
has the immense advantage of having its 
headquarters right in the heart of the League 
territory. Moreover, the club is no stranger 
to the first division, and tradition counts for 
much even in professional football. It will 
be interesting to watch the result of the 
policy of Woolwich in preferring the glories 
of First League football to the less trouble- 
some delights of the Southern League. Per- 
sonally I am very doubtful if Woolwich has 
chosen the better part. Once a fortnight the 
team will have to make long and expensive 
railway journeys, which will prove equally 
trying to the, club’s exchequer and the form 
of the players. It is true that Sunderland 
triumphed in spite of its remote position, but 
in 1892 the League contained fewer clubs 
than at present, and some at any rate of 
Sunderland’s fixtures were fairly near home. 
All the clubs in the first division have a few 
matches which involve little or no travelling. 
Aston Villa is next door to West Bromwich, 
Small Heath, and Wolverhampton, and 
Sheffield United like Notts County has one 
of its most important rivals within easy walk- 
ing distance. Woolwich alone has not a 
single rival in her own street. 
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and Pastimes. 


The Popularity of Football.—Purists 
may rail at the evils, real and imaginary, 
of professionalism in sport, but profes- 
sional football is beyond a doubt the 
most popular sport in the country. 
Every Saturday since the beginning of 
the season there have been enormous 
crowds at all the League matches, north, 
south, east, and west. In truth it 
would be difficult to imagine any sport 
more excellently organised to hold the 
public taste than modern Association 
football. Nearly all the big clubs pro- 
vide every conceivable facility for 
enabling large masses of spectators to 
watch the play in comfort for a reason- 
able sum. The teams turn out exactly 
as advertised, the play is for the most 
part clever and keen, and above all 
every match starts punctually. At the 
end of January, when there is a danger 
of the interest languishing in the doings 
of the leagues, come the cup ties to 
tickle the jaded palates of the surfeited 
spectators. Neither cricket nor Rugby 
football can show any parallel to Asso- 
ciation football as an organisation for 
cleverly catering for the support of the 
public. Whether it has equally con- 
tributed to the growth of sportsmanship 
is, of course, another question. It pro- 
fesses first and foremost to be a busi- 
nesslike combination, and in that capacity 
everyone must admit that it has proved a 
singular success. 


Sport and Business. — Unfortunately, 
among a certain section of amateurs there 
seems to be an impression that sport and 
businesslike management cannot go hand in 
hand. The affairs of the Rugby Union are 
managed in a_ notoriously unbusinesslike 
fashion which the authorities are accustomed 
to defend on the ground that their particular 
line is sport, not business. An actor-manager 
might just as well urge that when he had pro- 
duced an artistic play his whole duty was 
accomplished, and whether the play attracted 
the public or not was no business of his. But, 
of course, the notion that sport and business 
are mutually incompatible is the veriest moon- 
shine. The Yorkshire County Cricket Com- 
mittee, to take a single instance, has 
sufficiently proved that success in the field 
can assuredly be continued with successful 
finance. 


Concerning Amateurs.—It is to be hoped 
that his native air will restore R. M’Coll, 
who has been transferred from Newcastle to 
the Glasgow Rangers, to something like his 
old form. For some reason or other M’Coll, the 
Queen’s Park centre forward, and M’Coll, the 
Newcastle United professional, have been two 
very different men. It may be that M’Coll’s 
great reputation caused him to be watched 
in English League matches with that close 
attention which sometimes renders the 
greatest of players comparatively innocuous, 
but for whatever cause M’Coll was some- 
thing of a disappointment in England to 
those who remember him in his Queen’s Park 
days. He never looked a particularly robust 
man, and probably the knocking about he 
received in English League matches adversely 
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SOME ANIMAL STUDIES IN THE LONDON ZOO. 


. The Burrhel sheep from the Himalayas 
. Wild horses from Central Asia 

. Grévy’s zebra from Southern Abyssinia 
. Bateleur eagle from East Africa 


1. Feeding the hippopotamus 

2. An English wild bull 

3. Giraffe, ‘‘the children’s pet” 

4. Lion, ‘‘the monarch of the Zoo” 
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affected his play. Unlike ‘his great rival, 
G. O. Smith, M’Coll was always an oppor- 
tunist. G. ©. Smith’s supreme merit was the 


continual way he made openings for his wing © 


men; M’Coll, on the other hand, always 
expected his fellow forwards to make 
openings for him. When properly fed 
and humoured he was the most dange- 
rous forward in the United Kingdom, 
but he required constant humouring. 


A Loss to Scottish Football.—l know 
nothing of M’Coll’s position in life, but it has 
always seemed to me that he would better 
have consulted his own interests if he had 
remained an amateur. As a professional he 
was not a brilliant success, while as an 
amateur he earned the distinction of being 
the greatest centre-forward in Scotland. In 
whatever business he was engaged in his 
amateur days, the widespread advertisement 
he obtained from his football must have been 
advantageous to him, while as a professional 

. whose days of greatness are over he does not 
appear to be better situated than the rank and 
file of League players, whose lot is not the 
inost enjoyable when they are compelled to 
retire from active football. To Queen’s Park, 
and Scottish football generally, M’Coll’s emi- 
gration to Newcastle was an uncompensated 
misfortune. His o!d club has been steadily 
on the down grade since he left them, and 
one hears rumours from all quarters that 
Queen’s Park will shortly be faced with the 
alternative of becoming a_ professional 
organisation or going out-of existence. It 
is true that the amateurism of Queen’s Park 
has never been of quite the same type as that 
of the Corinthians. It is unthinkable that 
anyone who has ever worn the 
Corinthian cap should become a 
professional, but the Scottish club 
has resisted professionalism for so 
many years that its disappearance 
would practically coincide with the 
death of amateurism in Scotland. 


The Evil of Late Starts.— 
Though Rugby football, which is 
the most sporting of English 
sports, has not that hold on the 
public which its sister code has, 
still, though its followers are fewer, 
they certainly are a most devoted 
and sporting crowd. There can 
be no doubt that the unbusinesslike 
way in which the Rugby Union and 
Rugby clubs carry out the game is 
the reason why a vast number of 
its former devotees have deserted 
Rugby for the Association code. 
Late starts and the difficulty 
Rugby clubs have in obtaining 
suitable grounds are slowly killing 
the game. A remedy for both 
these evils is in the power of the 
Rugby Union, but instead of using 
it they carry out a policy of masterly 
inactivity. Let us hope in- the 
coming season all this will be 
changed. What Brentford and 
Fulham football clubs have done 
for Richmond Woolwich Arsenal 
has accomplished for Blackheath. 
I remember, not so many years 
ago, when the gates at Blackheath 
and Richmond were half-a-dozen 
times as big as they are now. 
What is the cause of this falling ” 
off? The answeris apparent— 
late starts and the Southern 
League competition. 


Copyright of “ The satier 


S. M. -J. WOODS 


A characteristic attitude 


Rugby Prospects.—For the enthusiastic 
band of Rugby followers the prospects of the 
coming season are always full of interest. 
They will find, I fancy, in the main that most 
of the leading clubs will be. able to sustain this 
season the position they already’ hold in 


MR. S. DOWNING, A WELL-KNOWN SPORTING WRITER 


Mr Downing is a well-known writer on sport and was until two years 
ago the editor of the ‘‘Sportsman,” when he retired on account of ill- 
health. The present editor of the “Sportsman” is Mr. S. B. Jevons 
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Rugger. The London Irish will have most of 
their players available for the approaching 
campaign with the addition of several new men. 
The Exiles play all the best London teams with 
the exception of the Old Merchant Taylors, 
a clash of dates causing this fixture to be 
dropped. The Old Leysians, after a lapse of 
two seasons, again play the Irishmen, whose 
new fixtures are Northampton, at Northamp- 
ton, on November 5, and Oxford University, 
at Oxford, on January 25. Stamford Bridge 
being no longer available the London Irish. are 
in negotiations with Lennox for the use of 
the latter c'ub’s new ground, which is quite 
close to Cricklewood Station, Midland Rail- 
way. Here the London Irish first fifteen will 
play their home matches. The Hibernians will 
run three teams as usual ; their junior fifteen 
went very strong last season, only losing three 
matches, 


A Case of Hard Luck.—Leicester will 
unfortunately suffer-a great loss this season in 
A, O. Jones not being available. I always 
thought Jones had hard luck in not getting 
his cap, for whenever he was well in the run- 
ning for it he got crocked and destroyed his 
chance. To Leicester, apart from his ability 
as a player, his loss will be felt as a leader 
of the team, though perhaps it may be a con- 
solation to the Tigers to know that if Jones 
does turn again it will be only forthem. They 
also lose J. H. Miles, Amongst the new 
Leicester players will be N. Macfarlane, who 
played three-quarter regularly last year for 
Cornwall, and a new half- back in Dr. 
Thompson. The Rev. Frank Jones and 
G. H. Keeton will be available in the holi- 
day games. S. Mathews will act as captain ; 
Norman Sutton, though living in London, will 
continue to play for his old club, 
and D. Rees of Swansea will be 
found amongst the Leicester three- 
quarters in their opening games. 
The Tigers’ sole appearance in 
London will be against the Harle- 
quins on February 4. 


Gamlin’s Successors.—Black- 
neath and international football 
will suffer a great loss by the retire- 
ment from the game of H. T. Gam- 
lin, and his position as full-back 
for the club will for the present be 
undertaken by E. B. S. Russell. 
E. F, Cooper and E. T. Scoular, 
a St. Bees schoolboy who played 
for the north last season, will 
be found among tthe three- 
quarters. The Blackheath halves 
will be Captain Livesay and A. 
Brown, while the forwards will 
have amongst them B. A. Hill, 
C. J. Cave, W. A. Rogers, B, C. 
Hardey, A. J. Turner, and J. E. 
C. Partridge. 


An Enterprising Club.—The 
London Welsh deserve every credit 
for their great enterprise, for they 
are playing all their home matches 
at the Queen’s Club. Everything 
goes to show that as far as can be 
anticipated the London Welsh will 
be as strong if not stronger than 
last year. E. D. Evans, last year’s 
Cambridge centre three-quarter, 
and A. E, Evans, his brother, will 
be available in the early part of the 
season; he goes to Cambridge. 
W. J. Evans, another brother, who 
is at St. Thomas’s Hospital, will, 
when not engaged in hospital 
matches, play fer London Welsh. 
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THE LATEST “<TATLER ” COMPETITION. 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


[~ VERYONE is sending post cards to friends during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 


daily. The majority of these post cards are destroyed. 


of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


This is a pity, asa great number of the picture post cards 
The Editor of THe Tarier has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize valued at £20; 


Second Prize valued at £10; Third Prize valued at £5. 


Final Details as to the Actual Prizes to be announced shortly. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THe TaTLer who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or 


seaside, or with any other subject. 
of the cards sent in. 


The cards may be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity 
The general effect of the scrap book is everything—its beauty of arrangement ‘and decorative detail. 


There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to 


design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 


will be sent back where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. 
competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 


The 


During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23— 
a coupon will be found on the last page of THe Tat er, i.c., the page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve 


coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. -For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each. light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may b 
adopted. : 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Z¢., answers to the twelfth acrostic 
(dated September 21) must be delivered not 
later. than first post on Monday, October 3. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 


on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Twelfth Series) 


TED, O M B 
2015 A N (e E 
Se Aigo sity Osta Ot Garb an ke: 
aaa R A at E R 
See ells ee ener Ae ie NG ony aN 
“3, ‘Astronomer’ is not accepted. An astronomer 


studies the stars for scientific purposes and not for 
fortune-telling or future-reading purposes. ‘‘ Anaxi- 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Twelfth Series) 


Armed with a rod and line he sallies forth 
To the full rivers of the distant north. 

The object of his quest's the second upright, 
Not to be caught without a gallant fight. 


. This exclamation poorly doth express 
The thoughts of those who incorrectly guess. 


. It racks our nerves with most unwelcome pain. 
When it has once come, it is sure to come again. 
Sometimes commands great armies in the field. 
Sometimes the broom and scrubbing brush doth 

wield. 

. Ariver where in Turko-Russian War, 

Russian and Turk did battle once and more. 
Spelt as pronounced, reversed, be-sainted too. 
Loubet and Bertie both live in this Rue. 


6. The monument /te formed as all can see, 
To one who wrote the famous ‘‘l’Homme qui Rit.” 


Explanations should be given where necessary 


The Thirteenth Series begins the week 
after next. 
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mander’’ was an astronomer, not an 
“ Augur"’ and “ Albumazar"’ are accepted. 
5. As Killarney is in Kerry, ‘‘ Kerry "’ is accepted. 
~ Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Almeria, Aredark, Altisidora, Arho, Aenea, Agnes, Aln- 
wick, Aida, Attrisolle, Altona, Aylwards, Attwood, Arosa, 
Adecee, Adabarth, April, Altanower, Atalanta, Aston, 
Boscombe, Beauty, Blackie, Briar-rose, Bydand, Bel- 
manor, Berks, Biddlebird, Bluebags, Bavette, Bimbo, 
Bulbul, C.R., Caldan, Cymric, Cherry-cheeks, Caddles, 
Cantiniere, Cherry-bobs, Clarelou, Cass, Chiria, Chicot, 
Cervin, Corrib, Cherie, Chippie, Cwrwda, Chinchin, 
Cambridge, Chipper, Carrickduff, Doune, Dilatory, 
Dainty, Darekil, Duchess, Dignity, Daddy, Dodpoller, 
Dearthing, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, Eliot, Evelyn, Elle- 
ville, Evilgar, Esperance, Electra, Enos, Flosager, 
Fidelia, Fog, Frisquet, Fulmarno, Florodora, Fortiter, 
Freda, Geralec, Golden-girl, Gala, Gasco, Goldmine, 
Grey-eyes, Golo, Glevum, Howitzer, Horsa, Hartoffska, 
Heath, Humber, Hadith, Ignota, Joblinski, Jacko, Joker, 
Klara, Kiwi, Keys, Kamoral, King-cole, Keewee, Kath- 
baron, Kamsin, Ko, Kettle, Keepatit, Kingsan, Kempsey, 
Lengthington, Louisa, Lannie, Lady-bower, Lutra, 
Louth, Lhasa, Libussa, Leep, Marion, Mouth, Monazite, 
Mavourneen, M.L.H., Mascotte, Minorca, Monty, Massa- 
reene, Marie, Moremie, Macaudax, Manor, Magallan, 
Mars, Mudjekeewis, Mahtal, Namrag, Nimble, Nedals, 
Nacnud, Novice, Olea, Ovalina, Oak, Ole-miss, Osoesi, 
Ozia, Omar, Punjab, Petite, Pegunheere, Pearl, Paddy, 
Pompom, Pacdam, Petronella, Pixie, Pord, Pirouette, 
Pongo, Park, Pachyderm, Paris, Pongkyle, Penguin, 
Polmood, Pluto, Roma, Raven, Rumtifoo, Ronpu, Rough, 
Roy, Robbin, Reindeer, Supercargo, Seastar, Square, 
Skerry, Sivart, Spartan, Silver-fox, Sheward, Sweetbells, 
Sa, Sherkolmes, Snipe, St. Quentin, She, Squeak, 
Salmon, Senga, Scafell, Tina, Towser, Tamerlane, Tip- 
tilted, Truth, Three-tricks, Talbot, Telephone, Tiballak, 
Taffy, Tormead, Theodore, Tamworth, Usher, Umballa, 
Vinna, Victor, Workitout, Wild-walker, Wyst, Wynell, 
What-ho, Waxsteed, Wozzleite, Wild-violet, Whereisit, 
Waver, We-two, Weel, Wizard, Yoko, Yeleklub, Zulu. 
“Chipper '’ wrote*the pseudonym on the answer to 
No. 6 in ordinary writing-and dotted over the second 
syllable so that it looked like ‘‘Chippie."’ If solvers 
would carry out the rules and especially Rule 6 many 
mistakes no-doubt would be avoided. The acrostic is 
credited to ‘‘Chipper,’’ who is requested to print the 
pseudonym for the future to save similar mistakes. 
“Dilatory ’* put “doe”? for ‘“‘roe’’ in No. 6, All 
answers should be carefully re-read before sending in. 
“ Punjab"? sent a correct answer to No. 7 which by 
some regrettable error was not recorded. It was credited. 


astrologer. 


THE TATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


t is, or used to be, a commonplace of British boasting 
that ours is a land where men are free, and indeed in 
some respects, more by accident than by design, we have 
enjoyed an enviable absence of galling control. The narrow 
seas have enabled us to work out our freedom without in- 
terference and enable our trades union leaders to denounce 
not only conscription but everything that savours of self- 
defence without seeming to themselves and all who take 
notice of them as persons of unbounded foolishness. Our 
exemption from near and evident peril has given us an 
easier life, though the danger that is growing in the dock- 
yards across the North Sea is none the less real for being 
beyond the horizon of a labour leader. But there can be 
no question that being placed by nature in a group of 
islands severed from the mainland of Europe we have failed 
to realise the necessity for discipline, order, and manners, 
much as our forefathers failed up to—and even after—the 
generally known date of 1066 a.p. 


iscipline does not involve despotism if it is intelligent, 
but it does involve instant obedience to clear orders. 
It means working hard and steadily without shirking and 
cheating, and it also means knowing one’s place and keeping 
in it, knowing one’s duty and doing that first. What, for 
instance, are the functions of a labour delegate ? Obviously 
to obtain for working men in general and those of his own 
trade in particular the best terms compatible with efficiency 
and commercial prosperity. When he has done this he may 
with due diffidence consider other matters less directly affect- 
ing his own class and section. What such a delegate 
apparently does now is to divide his time between quarrel- 
ling with other delegates and passing resolutions concerning 
all things knowable (but not known) and a few others which 
if acted on would create a new heaven and a new earth, 
or possibly blend both in old chaos. 
Ad yet both the delegates and those they represent are 
\ capable of discipline in an eminent degree, and show 
it; but it is not the proper kind of discipline. It is the 
Russian, not the Japanese, model, and that makes all the 
difference. Nothing could be more pathetic in its way than 
the way in which labour delegates unanimously vote to 
admit cheap alien labour to London and keep it out of 
Johannesburg, to make a trade union a corporation for 
supporting a strike and a mere accidental concourse of units 
for paying damages if illegality has been committed. 
Equally engaging is the simplicity with which the workmen’s 
organisations turn out with banners and bands and brakes 
to parade in Hyde Park and resolve in favour of local 
option or passive resistance, or Armenia or Tibet, or any 
cause that happens to interest the wirepullers of a political 
party. As citizens, no doubt, skilled and unskilled labourers 
have a right to form and express their opinions on all these 
subjects ; but why should a fibrous plasterer (let us’ say), in 
his fibrous and plastering capacity, be necessarily a lover of 
the Grand Lama, late of Lhassa? Why should the banner 
of the fibrous plasterers flaunt its silk and gold over the 
platform on which a gentleman from the National Liberal 
Club scolds Colonel Younghusband like an old wife? And 
why, finally, should that very military or quasi-military 
training that enables delegates and artisans to march into 
and out of Hyde Park in order and comfort, and assent to 
resolutions and speeches that most cannot hear and many 
cannot understand, be an evil and accursed thing when it 
might possibly be used to help men to defend their native 
land from invasion ? 


Ae younger members of what are called, sometimes with 

justice, the working classes show a similar capacity 
for discipline of a sort. The leaders of hooligan bands keep 
strict order in their ranks and plan elaborate campaigns 
against rival gangs. It is only in their duties to the State, 
the law, and their fellow citizens that the children of the 
workman and small tradesman are generally lacking. They 
have caught from their parents or developed for themselves 
the doctrine that everything is to be done for them and 
nothing exacted from them. Their pleasure is to take 
precedence of the comfort of all others. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


hildren of all classes are like this at first. It is the 
nature of infancy to be ignorant of its limits and 
intolerant of refusals. Almost all babies will cry for the 
moon. But the children of the well-to-do are repressed if 
they carry their exactions too far; their noise disturbs their 
parents or the neighbours and equals of their parents, and 
they are encouraged to behave properly and sternly dis- 


couraged for defects in manners. 
N ow parental influence among the poorer classes too 
often works in exactly the opposite way. Insolence 
towards the parents themselves may meet with chastisement, 
but is rather admired when exercised on those of a more 
educated class. Insubordination at school is thought to be 
independence, and if it meets with correction the mother— 
less often the father—of the chastised child brings an action 
against the teacher or assaults him or her. The street is 
made the scene for games, not because there are not plenty 
of open spaces but because playing annoys passers-by and 
disturbs the traffic. 


a ars is no need for wonder that such children grow up 
into town hooligans, such as make some streets un- 
safe and have made the river hideous. Their parents and 
friends do not repress their evil instincts, the State cannot, 
and will not let others supply its place. Grown older, the 
boy, if he escapes from the temptations of crime, becomes 
the slouching, ill-bred loafer who disgraces the name of 
working man. We meet him at every turn thrusting his 
dirty jacket among ladies’ dresses without an attempt either 
to clean himself or to avoid spoiling other people's clothes. 
We see him on the omnibus crushing down into the front 
seat and poisoning the rest of the passengers with his pipe. 
We notice him especially when an important thoroughfare 
is up and he sticks a pick into a wood block of the paving 
and pauses to jeer at the traffic his idleness is detaining. 


W* have all of us a touch of this spiteful temper, some 

of us more than a touch. In most of us it cropped 
up as childish impudence or teasing, and was promptly and 
effectively repressed by our elders and superiors. They 
had a sense of good breeding, and knew what was due to 
others as well as to themselves; they felt and impressed 
on us the duty of maintaining the credit of the family, the 
school, the neighbourhood. 


ery and anarchy are the two alternatives of the 
ill-bred man of all ranks. His character is the same 
in all strata of society, but he can give free play to it in 
what are spoken of as the lower classes. The spectacle of 
modern British ‘‘ freedom” is enough to make one ask 
whether the old system, sometimes called ‘feudal’ by 
unhistoric speakers, might not have been better. Credit 
and dignity were then attached to birth and also to certain 
kinds of property; insolence was a punishable offence from 
an inferior, a challenge from an equal, a lack of breeding in 
a superior, ‘‘I am as good as you,” protests the British 
workman, ‘‘and my children are as good as yours.’”’ ‘* Very 
well,” we may reply, ‘“‘then kindly keep your children from 
screaming and rioting in my way and I will see that my 
children do not interfere with you.” 


“ Child of the working class,” said I, 
“Why do you scream so loudly, why? 
And why do you obstruct the road 
And play in front of my abode? 

‘This cannot please your good mamma,” 
The infant only answered, “‘ Yah!” 


I asked the loafing London boy, 
“Why with so much apparent joy 
Your fellow townsmen do you greet 
With language I will not repeat? 
You were not taught it by papa.” 
The hooligan made answer, “ Yah!” 


But screaming child and hooligan 
Grow up into the working man, 
And, as a labour delegate, 

He comes to rule the modern state 
And Britain and Amertca 

Bow to his autocratic ‘ Yah!” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


= o see oursels as ithers see us ” is always 

interesting, and therefore what Mr. 
Walter J. Travis has to say about British golf 
and golfers after his experiences in winning 
the open amateur championship at Sandwich 
is sure to be read by golfers in this country 
and especially by his fellow competitors 
in the amateur championship. Mr. 
Travis gives his impressions in an 
article which appears in this month’s 
Country Life in America, 


here has been considerable corre- 
spondence upon the treatment that 
Mr. Travis received here, which some 
people said was inhospitable, and upon 
some of the remarks of British critics 
upon his play, which some people 
thought wcre ungenerous and _ unsports- 
manlike. It is pleasant to note that 
Mr. Travis himself has no word of 
complaint to make about the treatment 
he received on this side. 


r. Travis considers Sandwich a very 

fine course, much better than any 

course in America, and the only serious 

criticism he makes of it is that there is 

a lack of holes calling for a good second 

to carry a hazard and that there are 

too many blind holes. He places Sand- 

wich as second only to Prestwick of our 

championship courses. Poor St. Andrews 
is not even mentioned ! 


n criticising the play of our best 
amateurs Mr. Travis says that what 
struck him most was the importance we 
attach to a long tee shot. He did not 
notice this so much on his last visit 
before the rubber-cored balls came in, 
but since then, he says, “ the Britishers 
generally seem to have devoted them- 
selves to seeing how far they could 
outdrive the other fellow.” This in- 
dulgence in what he calls the “ sensualism of 
swiping” he thinks has b:en at the expense 
of the cultivation of the short game. No 
matter whether the hole is 300 yd. or 500 yd. 
long the British golfer, according to Mr. Travis 
bangs away for all he is worth, and every 
now and then gets in 
the rough off the line. 
The amateur champion 
says that he does not 
mind being  outdriven 
and that his plan is to 
keep on the course, 
playing so as to get his 
ball in a good position 
fur the next stroke. 
“Between two players 
of equal calibre,” he 
says, “the one who 
keeps on the course is 
the more likely to win. 
A ball in long grass is 
usually a lost stroke 
and frequently a_ lost 
hole.” 


M r. Travis’s opinion of the various players 

he met and vanquished in the cham- 
pionship is full of interest. The only two 
really hard matches he had, he says, were 
those against Mr. Reade and Mr. Robb. 
Mr. Hilton was by no means at his best, and 


he thinks Mr. Hutchinson “a very fine player 
although he did not make an unusually strong 
showing in our match, doubtless due in a 
measure to having played a nineteen-hole 
match against Mr. Maxwell in the previous 
Of ali the leading men whom he 


round.” 


ON THE GUILDFORD GOLF LINKS 


Lord Alverstone, who is a member of the Guildford Golf 


Club, watching the play 


watched or played against he says Mr. 
Hutchinson impress.d him as being one of 
the best all-round players, strong in every 
department of the game and with the right 
temperament as was evidenced on several 
occasions when he was in a tight place and 


GOLF AT HOMBURG 


An approach competition 


had to make an unusually good shot, upon the 
execution of which the match depended. 


n the whole, Mr. Travis has returned to 


America, as is but natural, with a con- 
siderably reduced impression of the prowess 
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of the British golfer. “ Thcir golf,’ he says, 
“differs little from ours in point of quality 
of excellence. The only difference is that 
where we have one scratch player they have 
a dozen ; but time will correct that.” He 
concludes his atticle with the following 
amusing tale, which he says may be 
regarded as typical of the general 
opinion in Britain regarding the game 
of the American contingent that took 
part in the championship: ‘ Mrs, ——, 
the wife of one of the players who had 
taken part in the international match 
(England and Scotland), was asked with 
whom her husband was drawn to play 
in the championship. ‘Oh,’ she said, 
‘he has a very easy match; he plays 
against one of those Americans.’” ‘ One 
of those Americans ” had the satisfaction 
of beating his man the following morn- 
ing. Mr. Travis indicates that several 
American golfers will put in an appear- 
ance at Prestwick next year, but says 
he has no present intention of com- 
peting himself. 


;or the past year or two Mr. Travis 
has occupied a position of splendid 
isolation among the American golfers, 
but from the play in the American 
amateur championship just concluded it 
is clear that there are now others who 
are running him pretty close. In the 
second round he was beaten by Mr. G. 
A. Ormiston, a Pittsburg player, who in 
turn was beaten by Mr. F. Herreschoff, 
who again fell in the final before 
Mr. Chandler Egan. It is to be hoped 
that some of these players will attend 
next year’s championship at Prestwick. 
A remarkable score was made at 
Deal, admittedly one of the most 
difficult courses in the kingdom, by 
Mr. H. B. Hayman, the well-known Middle- 
sex cricketer. On September 9, playing 
with Major Pym, he completed the round in 
71 strokes made upas follows :— 
455242545 =36 
453434444=-35=71 
The previous best was 
73, by Mr. C. Eric 
Hambro, M.P. 


September is perhaps 

the best month for 
golf in the whole year, 
and it is strange that 
before it is well begun 
all the amateur events 
of importance have been 
decided, and there 
remains only the ews 
of the World profes- 
sional competition to fill 
the empty months till the 


year ends. This un- 
equal division of the 
golfing calendar has 


been much commented 
on. Golf is played all the year round, and 
it seems very bad arrangement on the face 
of it that the two championships and the 
international matches should all be played 
not only in one half of the year but actually 
in one month. 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Invasion of the North. — The vast 
number of tourists who have gone to Scotland 
this year by motor car must make a great 
difference to the railway companies’ balance 
sheets. This is the first year that the north 
has been invaded by an appreciable army of 
automobilists, and all tell the same story 
of the villainous hotel and refreshment ac- 
commodation ex voute. Dirt, discomfort, 
and bad cooking are rampant all the way 
from London to John 0’ Groats, At so-called 
cyclists’ rests and tearooms in many Scottish 
villages tired motorists, in the absence of any 
better houses of refreshment, find a grue- 
some meal set out in the family bedroom. A 
party of two ladies motoring from London to 
St. Andrews were frequently ushered when 
stopping for refreshment on the road into 
small stufiy bedrooms, where men cyclists, 
hawkers, and very rough specimens of both 
sexes were taking meals. 


Hotel Syndicates.—It would be well worth 
while for a syndicate to be formed with the 
object of providing decent hotel and refresh- 
ment accommodation on the big highways 
and main roads leading north. Small, badly- 
kept inns and public-houses could be bought 
up, improved, rebuilt, and put under good 
management. The enterprise could soon be 
made to pay in view of the ever-growing army 
of road tourists by motor car and motor cycle. 


‘“Deposits Down.”—The system of paying 
a depesit down when ordering a new car is 
safe enough when dealing with a motor firm 
of repute and good standing. But many pur- 
chasers have had good cause to regret their 
neglect to make inquiries in the motor com- 
mercial world before planking down a cheque 
for £100 or £200as a deposit on a car o:deied 
from a firm on the eve of bankruptcy. 


A Foreign ‘‘ Deposit” Tout. — A well- 
known American is bringing an action against 
a man who has been in the habit of frequent- 
ing the Hotel Bristol in Berlin and offering 
early delivery of Mercédés cars for a deposit 


A HINT TO THOSE WHO ELOPE—A REVOLVER WILL CHECK THE PURSUERS 


down. The American millionaire in this case 
gave the tout £600 for an option on a 
Mercédés chasséy of a particular number 
which turned out on application to be a false 
one, the tout having no authority to sell. 
The American encountered the car confidence 
rtick man at a‘ continental motor event, 
promptly had him a rested for false represen- 
tations, and the case is shortly coming before 
the courts. 


Motor Naval Scouts.—Great Britain, 
thanks to Mr. Edge and his inventive enter- 
prise, is the first naval Power in the word to 
utilise the motor boat in naval manceuvres. 
Napier Minor and Napier I. du.ing the re- 
cent manceuvres at sea have proved to the 
British Admiralty that the motor boat must 
be a great power in the navy of the imm<diate 
future. Both boats encountered rough 
weather and showed themselves eminently 
seaworthy. Napier Minor, acting as a 
scout, covered 200 miles in 12 hr. 45 min., 
showing that no navy can afford to be with- 
out a motor scout fleet. 


Dust- proof Roads.— A German semi- 
scientific society has been formed for the 
purpose of investigating the best methods and 
materials for constructing dust-proof roads. 
Meanwhile a correspondent of the Z%mes 
points out that portions of roadways between 
Nottingham and Grantham are absolutely 
dust-proof, being constructed of a substance 
known as “tarinac.” This is selected iron 
slag crushed by machinery and soaked while 
hot with tar, creasote, and other substances 
by a process patented by the county surveyor 
of Notts. It is pointed out that the vast 
accumulations of iron slag in the midlands 
and the north might be utilised most economi- 
cally in the construction throughout the 
country of dust-proof roads. 


Racing on Sand Tracks.—The recent 
races on the velvet strand sand stretch at 
Portmarnock, Dublin, Bay, have convinced 


all the competitors of the superiority of 
firm sand over a roadway for motor-racing pur- 
poses. A platform of smooth planks was laid 
down at the standing start to help the cars to 
get a firm grip and impetus to begin with. 
By the way, during a recent holiday in the 
north I have been watching with keen interest 
the series of experiments which the Sirdar, 
Sir F. Wingate, has been carrying out with a 
motor car on the sands at Dunbar. The tests 
he has been making are with a v.ew to learn- 
ing all the obstacles which must be overcome 
in motor vehicles designed for use in Egypt, 
and from what he told me I gather that he is 
more than satisfied that motor cars can be 
modified to suit the softest sand of the 
Egyptian deserts. It is quite characteristic of 
the Sirdar that he should devote his holiday 
to an investigation of this sort. 


Motor Cars on Rails.—Several railroad 
managers in the United States use their 
motor cars for railway inspection visits. It 
is necessary only to remove the pneumatic 
tyres and substitute a flange and solid tyres 
to exactly fit the standard gauge of the rail- 
way track and the car may travel at rap‘d 
rate all over the lines. 


Motor Touring Spoilt. — Hundreds of 
motorists are driven each season to take their 
tours abroad owing to the crude and primitive 
hotel accommodation to be found by the way 
in their own country. No sane person who 
has once tasted the joys of motor touring in 
France or Germany would desert the comforts 
and good cooking of even the little wayside 
inns of these countries for the discomforts, 
high charges, and impossible food of the 
average “county and commercial” abounding 
in Great Britain. Of course, the annual and 
increasing exodus of the well-to-do to the 
shores of other countries is bad for our 
national prosperity, but it is caused larg: ly 
by the lack of good hotel accommodation for 
which Great Britain is famous directly the 
bounds of big towns and cities are passed. 
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Paying the Piper. — A correspondent 
wrote to me the other day describing a 
certain gown of which she was anxious to 
become possessed and which she had care- 
fully and thoughtfully planned out in her own 
mind. ‘Truth to tell the gown was a charming 
one. Fashioned in white cloth it represented 
something between a Directoire 
and a princess, possessing an 
elaborately - embroidered get 
and cuffs, the long ‘fronts ” 
of the skirt portion being 
similarly embellished. But 
although the suggested scheme 
made in every way for 
elaboration of detail she was 
anxious to secure the entire 
thing for a very low price 
indeed, a nominal figure such 
as might have been paid for the 
simplest and least intricate of 
tweed ready-made costumes, As 
a matter of fact it is just the 
extensive embroideries on the 
gown which would have the 
result of running the price up so 
considerably. In spite of the 
fact that severe simplicity is 
playing a very important part in 
this year’s modistic schemes the 
afternoon and evening gowns 
are, as I said before, in many 
instances marvels of ingenuity 
and elaborate workmanship. 


Revivals.—Generally the 
French stage is responsible for 
putting a “period” on the 
dresses of the fashionable é/é- 
gante, and this year it is the 
beautiful gowns worn by Sarah 
Bernhardt in the new piece at 


her own theatre which have 
given a fresh impetus to the 
fancy for Louis XVI. styles. 


The dresses date from the end 
of the reign, a little before 
the transition into the Directoire 
genres, but the favourite gowns 
of to-day are not confined to that 
period alone. They begin at the 
time of Louis XIV. and are 
carried on to the Directory, the 
difference between this and last 
year being that the 1830 modes 
are slowly but surely disappear- 
ing out of the picture. Just at 
present, however, they are still 
evident enough to make the 
elaborate afternoon and evening 
dress a rather 7ococo affair, but 
thanks to the increased know- 
ledge of past modes we all 
possess nowadays we shall very soon put that 
right. The many, many portraits which 
hive been painted of Marie Antoinette and 
her contemporaries make it a very simple 
matter to follow out the details correctly, 
and it is always a wonder to me why the 


couturicres of to-day do not include amongst 
their stock in trade complete sets of engrav- 
ings from the famous portraits of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
so that their clients may have ample oppor- 
tunities of evolving picturesque gowns on 
correct lines. 


A DINNER GOWN 


Of rose mousseline de soie over soft white satin trimmed with lace and bear fur 


The Art of the Needle.—But I have run 
away from the subject of my correspondent’s 
Directoire gown and the price thereof. I am 
afraid, indeed, that I can do but little for her 
in this respect. If our dressmakers and tailors 
must needs spoil their eyesight and exercise 
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their ingenuity over the evolving of wonderful 
embroideries, in the name of all that is just 
and right we must pay accordingly. But there 
is a way out of the difficulty which may 
possibly have suggested itself already to 
my correspondent, and that is to embroider it 
herself. Needlework has “come in” so much 
of late that numbers of women 
have relearnt the beautiful art 
of embroidery, and there are 
many who could even give points 
to their grandmothers in this 
respect. In spite of this I only 
know one solitary woman of 
my acquaintance who has been 
busy during the slack season 
embroidering herself an exquisite 
“front” and cuffs for a winter 
afternoon gown of white cloth 
and a wide panel for the same. 
The result is really beautiful, 
and I have not the slightest 
doubt that when the gown is 
actually finished her example 
will be followed by others who 
like her have to keep within the 
limits of a very restricted dress 
allowance. I have already sug- 
gested that an “honest penny” 
may be ‘turned ” by the hand- 
painting and embroidering of 
leather goods for sale, but for 
those who do not care to make 
a market of their goods the 
above suggestion is at least 
feasible. 


Concerning Cashmere. — I 
have already spoken of the 
vogue for cashmere which is 
becoming very pronounced as 
time goes on, and the very latest 
material to appear in the modistic 
field is that known as chiffon 
velours, a really lovely fabric as 
soft as the softest silk and very 
highly finished with a kind of 
velvety surface which has given 


it its name. It is one of the 
few ‘“day” materials which 
really look well worn with 


blouses of chiffon, mousseline 
de soie, crépe de chine, or the 
finer and more “dressy” silks, 
rose pink being the most 
favourite colour in which it is 
fashioned. One of the prettiest 
ensembles 1 have seen this 
season was a blouse of the finest 
taffetas souple made with abso- 
lute simplicity, the little yoke of 
peint de venise being outlined with 
a narrow band of mink and the 
sleeves arranged in a series of gathered fou/s 
decreasing in size till they vanished altogether 
at the wrists. The skirt was of the new 
cashmere velours adorned with the minutest 
gathers round the hips and trimmed with 
graduated tucks from the hem to the knee, 
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each tuck being headed with a narrow band 
of mink fur to match the blouse, while a 
deep ceinture of pink panne completed the 
effect. Broad cloths, too, have come back 
to favour for women’s wear, the newest colour 
of all being a kind of greenish bronze, 
which is by no means generally becoming 
although it shows unmistakable signs of 
being generally adopted. 


On the Subject of Millinery.—In the 
realm of hats quite a novel idea—or rather I 
should say quite a revived one—is to introduce 
velvet hats that match the gowns with which 
they are designed to wear whether they be 
of cloth, velvet, or tweed, or indeed of any 
material whatever. Naturally enough it 
suggests a very large supply of hats and is 
rather a serious matter to contemplate in these 
hard times. Time was, I believe, when a 
well-dressed woman was quite content to 
have “one best hat and one common hat” 
with occasionally a “second best” if her 
tastes were luxurious, but nowadays she 
must have at least five different examples of 
head-gear in her wardrobe, motor caps playing 
a large and important part in the scheme. 
Then it is a point to be 
observed that the line of 
demarcation between a 
winter and a summer hat 
has grown a very fine one 
if it has not vanished alto- 
gether. For afternoon wear 
and winter ‘fat homes” the 
hat fashionable is no heavier 
or more sombre than the 
summer chapeau, the only 
difference being that it is 
probably a little more elabo- 
rate and is very often sup- 
plemented with fur. Asa 
matter of fact a good many 
of the new winter toques are 
being carried out in lace, 
both Irish and Venetian, a 
very charming example 
which was shown 
me the other day 
being of the latter 
dentelle mounted 
on chiffon and 
trimmed with lines 
of mink fur and a 
long sweeping 
paradise shading 
from the palest 
pink to a lovely 
flame colour. 


Fine Feathers. 
—Ostrich feathers 
are always popu- 
lar directly the 
winter comes 
round, perhaps 
because they form 
an entire trimming 
by themselves and 
save so much 
thought and consideration in the matter of 
choice. Indeed, their popularity might almost 
be said to’be as well assured and as lasting 
as that of diamonds and sable, the only 
difference that succeeding years bring in their 
train being as to whether the feathers shall be 
poised on the edge of the brm or under it, 
or whether they shall stand upright or lie flat. 
This year the feather is laid partially on its 
back so to speak with the tip curling upwards, 
only a really good one, however, being capable 


of lace 


. this year 


Sealskin toat with ermine tie; under sleeves to 
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of being so disposed that too much of the quill 
should not be shown. Another novel fashion 
for applying the feathers is to pose them some- 
what in the form of an upstanding aigrette, 
but this is, of course, only possible in the 
case of the high or moderate-crowned hat and 
requires some supplementary trimming as well. 


The Decline of Felt.—It is curious how 
little one hears 
about felt this 
season. Of 
course it will 
always have its 
adherents, but 
they 
seem fewer than 
usual, and the 
other materials 
seem to have 
pushed it into 
the background 


for the time being. For 
morning’ wear felt is much to 
be commended, but unless 
it is very plainly trimmed it 
nearly always has a tendency 


look dowdy or over- 
crowded. I notice among 
other millinerial novelties 


that the brims of the newest 
hats are unequal in size, one side being in 
many cases almost double the width of the 
other and lifted a little more. 


Flowers. — The flowers used to trim 
the hats during the winter season will 
be very large indeed, and many of them 


of rather gorgeous colouring. Velvet is 
the material of which they are chiefly 


fashioned, and for the most part there is very 
little difference as regards those chosen by 
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La Mode, roses still remaining popular as 
well as pansies, which are, in fact, typical 
winter millinerial flowers, their lovely deep 
shades being most faithfully and carefully 
copied by the manufacturer. Then the erst- 
while fashionable camellia is coming back to 
favour again, and this flower with its waxen 
pink and white petals and dark, glossy leav s 
makes a most dcorative trimming, especially 
on a hat of velvet or lace, and looks particu- 
larly well in conjunction with fur. Passion- 
flowers represent the chief novelty, and I saw 
these on a recent occasion used as trimming 
toa large amazone of dark brown velvet, a 
brown ostrich feather 
forming the only other 
trimming. Fruit is 
still to be seen, more 
especially the autumn 
fruit as well as olives, 
but having enjoyed 
such an extended reign 
it is hardly to be 
supposed that it will be 
popular very much 
longer. 


A Book to Keep.— 
For several years I 
have kept an honoured 
place on my _ book- 
shelves for that very 
valuable little publica- 
tion known as J/rs. 
Pomeroy’s Beauty 
Rules. It began as 
a very small book 
indeed, and even in 
its first edition it 
was full of useful 
matter and worthy 
to be read and re- 
read by those of my 
sex who are really 
interested in beauty 
in respect to hy- 
giene. The new 
edition has only 
just made its ap- 
pearance revised 
and enlarged even 
from what it was 
last year, and it 
includes a_ special 
page on the care of 
the complexion in 
tropical climates 
which embodies the results of Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
own personal experience and observation in 
India, Africa, and America as well as in the 
south of Europe. Mrs. Pomeroy has divided 
and sectioned her “rules,” dealing with every- 
thing in order and giving her good advice in 
the clearest, simplest, and most helpful manner 
imaginable with an appropriaté quotation 
heading each which gives piquancy to the 
whole, while added to this there is a price 
list at the end, not to speak of an amount of 
useful information concerning her preparations, 
many of which she has only recently intro- 
duced. After our holiday-making we shall 
assuredly need Mrs. Pomeroy’s advice, and 
this we can have by writing as soon as _pos- 
sible to her at one or other of the branches at 
29, Old Bond Street, London ; 75, New Street, 
Birmingham ; 35, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39, 
Grafton Street, Dublin ; ro, Duncan Buildings, 
Cape Town; and 12, Imperial House, Johan- 
nesburg. Her book of beauty rules will be for- 
warded gratis and post free to any of my readers 
who write. DELAMIRA, 


